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GOVERNOR ROBERT P. BASS 


The youngest man to occupy the 
office of governor of New Hampshire, 
during the last seventy-five years, 
is the present incumbent, Robert 
Perkins Bass of Peterborough, a 
native of Chicago, Ill., born Sep- 
tember 1, 1873. 

Although born in the great metrop- 
olis of the Central West, Governor 
Bass comes of pure New England 
ancestry, his father, the late Hon. 
Perkins Bass, friend and associate 
of Abraham Lincoln, and active mana- 
ger of the campaign for his reélection 
to the presidency in the state of 
Illinois, was a native of Vermont, 
and largely educated in New Hamp- 
shire—at Kimball Union Academy 
and Dartmouth College, graduating 
from the latter in 1852, and locating 
in Chicago in 1854, in the practice of 
law, which he followed with eminent 
success. He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln United States District 
Attorney for the Northern District 
of Illinois, and was deeply interested 
in public affairs in Chicago, partic- 
ularly in the development of its 
educational system, as well as that 
of the state, serving on both the city 
and state boards of education. 

The Governor’s mother, Clara 
(Foster) Bass, is a direct descendant 
of that William Smith, born in Money- 
more, Ireland, in 1723, who came 
with his parents, Robert and Eliza- 
beth (Morrison) Smith, to America 
in 1736, and subsequently settled 
at Lunenburg, Mass. When Peter- 
borough was opened to settlement, 


William Smith was among the first 
to locate in town. He made his 
habitation in the central southern 
part of the town, on a splendid eleva- 
tion, since known as “Elm Hill,” 
and commanding a broad and beauti- 
ful landscape view. He was an 
industrious and thrifty farmer, rapid- 
ly increased his holdings, reared a 
large family and became one of the 
most influential citizens of the town. 
He was a sturdy patriot and a mem- 
ber of the provincial congress that 
met in Exeter in 1775. One of his 
children was the eminent lawyer and 
statesman, Jeremiah Smith, who made 
his home in Exeter, and became active 
in the councils of the state and nation, 
after having been admitted to the 
bar and commenced practice in Peter- 
borough. Another son, Jonathan, 
succeeded to the home farm, and 
followed his father as a leader in the 
affairs of the town. He had a large 
family of children one of whom, 
Nancy, the third daughter to attain 
womanhood, became the wife of 
Dr. John H. Foster, a native of 
Hillsborough, who practised in New 
London and Dublin and, later, re- 
moved to Chicago where he acquired 
a large fortune. Of their three 
daughters, two married lawyers of 
distinction, Clara, the eldest, becom- 
ing the wife of Perkins Bass, and 
Adele, the youngest, of George E. 
Adams, formerly a representative in 
Congress from one of the Chicago 
districts, who has a summer home 
with his family on the old “Elm 
Hill” homestead settled by William 
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Smith, while Perkins Bass and his 
wive, Clara, secured, in 1882, as a 
home and final abiding place, the 
adjoining farm to the north, which 
had been the home of Jonathan, the 
second son of William Smith, the 
original settler. The fine old man- 
sion on the place was converted into 
an attractive modern country home, 
many of the distinctive and interest- 
ing old-time features of the interior 
being preserved, however. Here the 
family have dwelt and have been 
actively identified with the interests 
of the town. Here Perkins Bass 
died, October 9, 1899, and here has 
been the residence of his son, the 
present governor, with his mother 
and sister, while his elder brother, 
John F. Bass, the noted war corres- 
pondent has established a home in 
another part of the town. 

Governor Bass graduated from 
Harvard College in 1896, and sub- 
sequently entered upon the study 
of law, attending the Harvard Law 
School for a year, but, on account of 
his father’s failing health, it became 
advisable for him to abandon his 
purpose in that direction, and devote 
himself to the care of extensive real 
estate and other business interests, 
in Chicago and elsewhere, which 
have commanded his attention in 
large measure, as a trustee and exe- 
cutor under the will, since his father’s 
decease. 

This Peterborough estate embraces 
some five hundred acres of land, with 
strong soil and fine agricultural possi- 
bilities, to the cultivation of which, 
in accordance with improved modern 
methods, the governor has given no 
little attention; but the subject of 
forestry has specially commanded his 
interest, and to it he has devoted 
much thought and attention, making 
practical demonstrations in various 
branches of the subject, including 
extensive operations in reforestation 
on a large tract of land in the adjoin- 
ing town of Sharon belonging to the 
outlying state. His work along this 
line commended him to the attention 
of Governor McLane as a man emi- 


nently qualified for service on the state 
forestry commission, to which he 
appointed him in 1906, and in which 
position he rendered valuable service 
up to the time of his election as 
governor. 

In November, 1904, he was chosen 
a representative in the state Legis- 
lature from the town of Peterborough, 
but was debarred from active service 
during the session by illness. Re- 
elected to the succeeding Legislature, 
he was conspicuous during the session 
of 1907 among the leaders of the 
young and progressive element of 
the Republican party intent upon 
the furtherance of reform measures. 
He was a member and clerk of the 
Committee on Forestry and chairman 
of the Committee on Retrenchment 
and Reform, which conducted, by 
order of the Legislature, under his 
direction, a thorough and compre- 
hensive investigation of all the depart- 
ments of the state government, as to 
expenditures and methods, and pre- 
sented a valuable and exhaustive 
report. 

Two years later he was the suc- 
cessful nominee of his party for elec- 
tion to the State Senate from the 
Fifteenth District, and during the 
session of 1909, in the upper branch 
of the General Court he became the 
leader in the initiation and support 
of practical reform measures designed 
to emancipate political parties from 
machine domination, and the people 
at large from the tyranny of special 
interests. He drafted and was largely 
instrumental in the enactment of the 
present direct primary law, under 
whose operation, as he then little 
suspected would be the case, he was 
nominated and subsequently elected 
governor of the state. 

Although not himself seeking the 
nomination, but strongly urging the 
choice of another, he seemed to be 
the only man upon whom the pro- 
gressive element of his party could 
unite, and, finally, yielding to pres- 
sure from all sides, he consented to 
announce his candidacy and make 
the canvass for nomination, which 











he did with such effect, addressing 
the Republicans of all sections of the 
state, that he received about two 
thirds of all the votes cast by his 
party at the primaries. His subse- 
quent campaign for the election was 
prosecuted with the vigor and earnest- 
ness which characterizes all his under- 
takings, and, after a canvass in which 
he met and addressed the people in 
all the larger places and many of the 
small towns of the state, earnestly 
advocating the progressive policies 
to which he stood committed, and 
developing remarkable power as an 
effective and convincing speaker. 
he was elected by a plurality of more 
than 7,000 over his Democratic oppo- 
nent and a majority of more than 
5,000 over all—a result more flatter- 
ing than even his most sanguine 
supporters had anticipated, and cer- 
tainly surprising in view of the gen- 
eral tendency to Democratic success 
in the elections throughout the coun- 
try. 

Upon the convening of the Legis- 
lature and his formal inauguration, 
as chief magistrate, in the first week 
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in January, Governor Bass delivered 
a striking inaugural address in which 
he emphasized the progressive poli- 
cies as whose exponent he had been 
chosen, and outlined the measures 
deemed necessary to carry the same 
into effect in the administration of 
the government. He has devoted 
himself assiduously throughout the 
session, by all legislative means in 
his power, to the promotion of the 
legislation deemed necessary; and in 
a special message, transmitted to 
both branches on the 9th of March, 
he searchingly reviewed the situation, 
indicating such progress as had been 
made, and the important work re- 
maining to be done, if the manifest 
wishes of the people were to be 
regarded, and the reform measures, 
substantially promised, carried into 
effect. His consideration of the 
vexed questions growing out of the 
relations between the railroads and 
the public has apparently been guided 
by a high sense of duty, and a deter- 
mination to be absolutely fair to all 
interests, while sacrificing in no degree 
any of the rights of the people. 





ELIZABETH 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


As years pass on in swift, unceasing way, 

As life’s glad morning deepens unto night; 
Yes, when I’m old and feeble, weak of sight, 
And when my hair from brown has turned to gray: 

’Tis then I’ll gaze in sweet and sad survey 
Upon the future and upon the past, 
Gaze backward o’er my life then ending fast, 
And dream what I shall find beneath the day. 


Then is the time, dear soul, I’ll know that you 
Were born for me to love, yes, born for me: 

I’ll know you would have loved me firm and true 
Had you not loved so fondly to be free; 

So I will know, when life is nearly spent, 


And knowing, I can live and die content. 








Hon, William D. Swart, 


President New Hampshire Senate. 
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HON. WILLIAM D. SWART 


Hon. William D. Swart, President 
of the Senate, was born in New King- 
ston, New York, July 9, 1856, son 
of William R. and Eliza (Dumond) 
Swart. His ancestors on both sides 
came from Holland and were among 
the first European settlers of New 
York state, locating at and near 
Kingston on the Hudson River. His 
great-grandfather, son of Samuel 
Swart, lost his entire possessions at 
the time the British burned the city 
of Kingston, during the Revolutionary 
War, and his grandfather, Samuel 
Swart, served throughout the War 
of 1812 with honor and distinction. 
On the maternal side he traces his 
ancestry back nine generations to 
Walerandt Du Mont, who married 
in Kingston, January 13, 1664, Mar- 
garet Hendrick, and who was at that 
time serving on the staff of the Noble 
Lord Director, General Stuyvesant, 
in the Netherlandish service, stationed 
at Kingston, N. Y. 

William Dumond Swart was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Marga- 
retville and at the Wesleyan Academy 
at Wilbraham, Mass., finishing at 
the age of eighteen. After leaving 
school, he was in the employ of Evans, 
Peak, & Co., of New York City, 
wholesale dry goods merchants, for 
five years; and with Bates, Reed and 
Cooley in the same business, two 
years. In 1880, he engaged in the 
decorative art business which he 
carried on successfully in Newark, 
N. J., for seven years. After spend- 
ing two years in travel in this country, 
he located in Nashua, in this state, 
in February, 1890, going into the 
retail lumber business with Charles 
A. Roby, under the firm name of 
Roby & Swart. Two years later the 
firm purchased the edge tool works 
in the same city and added a wood 
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working plant. In 1894 the retail 
business was consolidated with F. D. 
Cook & Co., Roby & Swart retaining 
the manufacturing and _ wholesale 
business under the name of Roby & 
Swart Manufacturing Co. Mr. Swart 
is a director in the former company 
and director and treasurer in the 
latter. He is also a director and 
president of the Nashua Machine 
Company; director and vice-president 
of the Nashua Trust Company; 
director and president of the London- 
derry Spring Water Company; direc- 
tor and treasurer of Nashua Building 
Company; director and treasurer of 
the Nashua Paper Box Company; 
director and treasurer of the American 
Box & Lumber Company. In 1893 
to 1895, and again in 1907 and 1908 
he was president of the Board of 
Trade. He was a member of the 
Common Council from 1893 to 1895, 
being president for two years. He 
was appointed aide with the rank of 
colonel on Governor Ramsdell’s staff 
in 1897. He is a Congregationalist 
in religion; a thirty-second degree 
Mason and a member of Rising Sun 
Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, 
Aaron P. Hughes Council, St. George 
Chapter, and Commandery of the 
E. A. Raymond Consistory and of the 
Aaron P. Hughes Lodge of Perfection 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rites, 
also a member of Bektash Temple, 
order of the Mystic Shrine. 

In politics, Mr. Swart has always 
been a Republican, and has filled 
various offices in the Nashua city 
government. He was elected from 
Ward 1 as Representative to the 
General Court for 1909-10, serving 
as a member of the Committee on 
Banks and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on State Prison, and as 


Senator from the nineteenth district 
for 1911-12, of which honorable body 








Hon, Frank A. Musgrove, 


Speaker New Hampshire House of Representatives. 
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he was chosen president. He married 
October 7, 1890, Lizzie A., daughter 
of Luther A. Roby of Nashua. They 
have two children, Elizabeth and 
William Roby Swart. 

President Swart demonstrated his 
absolute independence of partisan 
bias so far as the administration of 
his office is concerned, by assigning 
each of the eight Democratic Senators 
to a committee chairmanship at the 
opening of the session, and in pre- 
siding over the deliberations of the 
Senate his action has invariably been 
characterized by courtesy, fairness 
and impartiality. 


HON. FRANK A. MUSGROVE 


While a far larger proportionate 
number of men under fifty years of 
age have held the office of speaker of 
the New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives, than have been chosen 
president of the Senate or governor 
of the state, the present incumbent 
of the former office—Hon. Frank A. 
Musgrove of Hanover—is among the 
youngest to occupy the position in 
recent years, being now in his thirty- 
ninth year. 

The youngest man, so far as is 
known, to be elected speaker, was 
William E. Chandler of Concord, who 
was first chosen in June, 1863, when 
but a few months past his twenty- 
seventh birthday; though Harry Hib- 
bard of Bath, who served in the same 
office in 1844, had but just completed 
his twenty-eighth year when elected. 
Napoleon B. Bryant, speaker in 1855, 
was but thirty years at the time, and 
no man younger than he has served 
since that date, except Mr. Chandler, 
the youngest after him being Cyrus 
H. Little of Manchester, who was 
elected in January, 1891, at the age 
of thirty-one. 

Mr. Musgrove was born in the 
town of Bristol, July 19, 1872, the 
son of Capt. Richard W. and Etta 
(Guild) Musgrove. His father, long 
editor and publisher of the Bristol 
Enterprise, rendered gallant service 
for the Union cause in the Civil War, 


and has since been active in public 
and political affairs. He was educated 
in the public schools of his native 
town, at the New Hampton Institu- 
tion and Dartmouth College, grad- 
uating from the latter in 1897. While 
a student he was much interested in 
athletics and in newspaper work, 
having laid the foundation for the 
latter in his father’s office at Bristol. 
During his senior year he was editor- 
in-chief of the Dartmouth, the leading 
college publication, and after grad- 
uation he acquired the management 
of the Hanover Gazette, a weekly news- 
paper at the college town, which he 
has greatly improved and in connec- 
tion with which he has built up and 
conducts an extensive job printing 
business. 

Mr. Musgrove first interested him- 
self actively in politics in the cam- 
paign of 1906, when he became one 
of the signers of the request to Win- 
ston Churchill of Cornish to become 
a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for governor on the ‘“‘reform”’ 
platform; and backed his candidacy 
on the stump during the ante-conven- 
tion campaign. At the polls, in 
November of that year, he was a 
candidate for representative from 
Hanover in the state legislature and 
was elected by a larger vote than was 
given any other man on the ticket. 
During the following session in which 
he served as a member of the Railroad 
Committee he took an active part 
in the work of the House, both in 
committee and on the floor. 

Reélected to the Legislature of 1909, 
he was among the most conspicuous 
and aggressive champions of what had 
come to be known as the “progressive 
policies” among the Republicans of 
the House, and gained high reputa- 
tion as a rarely forceful and logical 
debater. He served as supervisor of 
the United States Census of 1910 for 
this state, and was secretary of the 
Republican State Committee in the 
last campaign. 

Again elected to the House last 
November, he announced his candi- 
dacy for the speakership immediately 
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after the withdrawal of Rosecrans W. 
Pillsbury, and was nominated without 
material opposition in the caucus of 
his party. 

As a presiding officer he has been 
eminently fair, invariably courteous, 
has manifested a thorough mastery 
of parliamentary procedure, and a 
readiness in the dispatch of business 
unsurpassed by any of his prede- 
cessors in office. 


have come to be regarded as holding 
a permanent tenure, the period of 
their continuous service running back 
into the last century and exceeding 
that of any other men now living. 
Indeed without their presence and 
influence in straightening out par- 
liamentary tangles, and directing the 
course of legislation, the House would 
be very much like the play of Hamlet 
with the title role omitted, as the 





William J. Ahern. 


Mr. Musgrove is a Mason, an Odd 
Fellow, a Patron of Husbandry and 
a member of the Methodist church. 
In January, 1908, he married Miss 
Lillia D. Howe of Concord. They 
have one child—a daughter. 


TWO VETERAN LEADERS 


There are two members of the 
House in the present Legislature who 


expression goes. These men are Wil- 
liam J. Ahern of Concord and James 
E. French of Moultonborough, than 
which there are no more familiar 
names in the legislative history of the 
state for the last two decades. 

Mr. Ahern, who is a native of Con- 
cord, fifty-five years of age, is now 
serving his eighth term in the House, 
consecutive except for a break of one 
term, during which he was deputy 
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sheriff and jailer for Merrimack 
County. He is, as he has heretofore 
been, a member of the Appropriations 
and Railroad Committees, his service 
on the former being invaluable to the 
state from his long experience, and 
his familiarity with the needs of vari- 
ous institutions, with which he has 
been brought into close relations 
through his service as secretary of the 
State Board of Charities and Correc- 


and who mixed trade and Republican 
politics in about equal parts for a long 
series of years, finally retiring from 
the former and devoting himself 
wholly to the latter, is now on his 
eighth consecutive term in the House, 
but also served one term as long ago 
as 1878, and a term in the State 
Senate of 1887, so that he is now really 
on his tenth term of legislative serv- 
ice. He has served many years on the 





Hon. James E. French. 


tion. He is a skilled parliamentarian, 
a sagacious manager and a forceful 
speaker, but while frequently heard, 
it is only when the situation requires 
it. He never talks merely to be heard, 
or to hear himself, and what he says 
is always directly to the point. 

Hon. James E. French, of Moulton- 
borough, who was born in Tufton- 
borough in 1845, was educated in the 
public schools and Tilton Seminary, 


Appropriations and Railroad Com- 
mittees, but in the present House was 
promoted to the Judiciary, a position 
to which laymen seldom aspire, but 
in which his long experience in legis- 
lative work has enabled him to render 
most efficient service, though his habit 
of looking after the finances, through 
which he long ago became known as 
the ‘‘watch dog”’ of the state treas- 
ury, has not forsaken him, fortunately 
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for the state, since without his watch- 
ful care more extravagances than are 
would be indulged in, to the discom- 
fiture of the taxpayers. 


HON. ROBERT J. MERRILL 


The senator from District No. 7, 
Hon. Robert J. Merrill, of Claremont, 
who was a member and clerk of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House 
in both 1907 and 1909, and rendered 
active service in both Legislatures, 
came into the upper branch, this 


Hon. Robert J. Merrill. 


year, well equipped for work in the 
interests of the state, and earnestly 
determined to do all in his power to 
promote the same from the stand- 
point of a progressive Republican, 
who believes that party pledges ought 
to be kept, and that promises should 
bear fruit in performance. He has 
been the leading advocate in the 
Senate of the measures to which the 
Republican party was committed by 
its last state platform, and which 
have been advocated by Governor 
Bass, and that many of these measures 
have failed to command the support 
of the majority is certainly no fault 
of his. He has labored in season and 


out of season for their success, while 
diligently watching the course of 
legislation in other lines, and further- 
ing all measures which he regarded 
conducive to the general welfare. 

Mr. Merrill is a native of Clare- 
mont, born October 18, 1878, the 
son of Martin V. and Helen E. 
(Baker) Merrill, was educated in the 
public schools and the Charlestown 
High School, studied law for some 
time and was then engaged for several 
years as a court stenographer, He 
then engaged in the insurance b si- 
ness, and has successfully continued 
therein. He is one of the leading 
spirits of the Claremont Board of 
Trade, of which he has been secretary 
since its organization. He is also a 
trustee of the Claremont Savings 
Bank. Politically he has been identi- 
fied with the progressive wing of the 
Republican party since the movement 
was inaugurated by Winston Chur- 
chill in 1906, and was secretary of the 
New Hampshire Taft Club in 1908. 
In religion he is an Episcopalian. 
He married, in 1904, Miss Abbie M. 
Robertson of Charlestown. 

Mr. Merrill is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Claims, and a 
member of the Judiciary, Elections, 
Incorporations and State Prison Com- 
mittees. 


BENJAMIN W. COUCH 


Next to the speakership, the posi- 
tion of chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, is generally 
regarded as the most important and 
influential in that body, and the 
selection of an incumbent, unless 
there happens to be some member of 
preéminent ability as a lawyer and 
experience as a legislator, whose 
appointment comes as a matter of 
course, is one of the most difficult and 
delicate of the speaker’s duties. When 
the present Legislature assembled 
there was no such man among the 
majority party members, though the 
very considerable experience and rec- 
ognized standing as a party leader of 
Rosecrans W. Pillsbury of London- 
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derry would doubtless have insured 
him the position had he not declined 
to be considered in such connection, 
for the same reason that had caused 
his withdrawal from the field as a 
candidate for the speakership. 

There was no Republican lawyer 
and legislator in the membership of 
the House, “‘looming large’”’ in experi- 
ence and ability, whom the speaker 
could call to this important service, 


it seemed necessary to give the posi- 
tion to some young man, without 
previous training in the legislative 
field; and Benjamin W. Couch, of 
Ward 5, Concord, a new and com- 
paratively youthful member, was 
selected and the result has shown that 
no mistake was made. Never has 
the work of this committee been 
directed with more tact and judgment 
than by Mr. Couch, and never has a 





Benjamin W. Couch. 


and it was a matter of interesting 
speculation, during the time while he 
had the committee assignments under 
consideration, just where his choice 
would fall. The Republican member 
of most legal experience and largest 
legislative service was not regarded 


_ as sufficiently “close” to Governor 
Bass and the “progressive” element’ 


of the party, in control of the situation 
to warrant his appointment, and so 





young member more promptly won 
a commanding position on the floor of 
the House, and that without assump- 
tion or ostentation. 

Mr. Couch is a son of Benjamin 
Warren and Susan Cornell (Wood- 
ward) Couch, his father being a 
native of Warner and his mother of 
Hartland, Vt. He was born in Con- 
cord August 19, 1873. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1896 and 
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from the Harvard Law School in 1899, 
having pursued his legal studies in 
the office of Leach & Stevens, with 
which he was associated after his 
admission to the bar. He has already 
established a position as an industrious 
and successful practitioner. He is 
an ardent and active Republican, and 
as such has served in both branches 
of the Concord City government 
under the old charter, and was pres- 
ident of the Common Council. He 
was also his party’s candidate for 
mayor in 1908. In religion he is a 
Unitarian. 

He has been a member of the Con- 
cord Police Commission, is a trustee 
of the New Hampshire State Hespital 
and of the Merrimack County Sav- 
ings Bank. He is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, and of the Wono- 
lancet and Passaconoway Clubs. 

November 8, 1900, he married Miss 
Gertrude A. Underhill of Concord. 


RAYMOND B. STEVENS 


When the Legislature of 1909 con- 
vened, a young man, unknown in the 
Capital City and never before heard 
of in New Hampshire politics or pub- 
lic life, reported in the House, accred- 
ited from the town of Landaff. He 
attracted no attention at first and 
‘cut no figure”’ in the House proceed- 
ings, but before the session closed he 
had come to be recognized as among 
the ablest members in the House, and 
a power to be reckoned with whenever 
he chose to participate in debate, 
which was only when he had a real 
interest in the question at issue, or 
some vital principle was at stake. 
When the returns came in from the 
town of Landaff at the last election, 
the first thing noted was the repre- 
sentative column, the appearance of 
Mr. Stevens’ name therein giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

Mr. Stevens was born June 18, 
1874, in Binghamton, N. Y., the son 
of P. Bartlett Stevens, and a grandson 
of that well-known Democratic leader 
of Grafton County, the late Michael 
M. Stevens, long of Lyman and later 


of Lisbon, who, during his long life 
of nearly a century, cherished the 
principles of Jefferson and labored 
for their ascendency in public affairs 
—and the grandson follows in his 
footsteps. 

He was educated in the Boston 
Latin School, Harvard College and 
the Harvard Law School, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1899, and located 
in practice in the town of Lisbon, 
pursuing his profession for about five 
years, when his health demanded a 
change and he engaged in farming in 





Raymond B. Stevens. 


the adjoining town of Landaff, where 
he still continues. His first active 
experience in political life was had 
in his canvass for the Legislature in 
the fall of 1908 and his subsequent 
service therein; but, fortunately, it 
was not his last, nor is that likely to 
be had for many years if his life and 
health are spared. 

His committee service in the last 
Legislature was on the Revision of 
the Laws. He participated in several 
important debates, on the floor, being 
specially active in the support of what 
was generally known as progressive 
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legislation. In the last state cam- 
paign he took an active part in advo- 
cacy of the Democratic cause on the 
stump. In the present House he is a 
member of the Committees on the 
Judiciary, Ways and Means, and the 
Special Committee on Railroad Rates, 
taking special interest in the work of 
the latter, and championing the meas- 
ure which it reported asa basis of the 
settlement of the controversy between 





Lucier of Nashua, senator from Dis- 
trict No. 20, who had been a prom- 
inent member of the House in the 
Legislatures of 1907 and 1909, serving 
both terms upon the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the Committee on Rules, 
and in 1909 upon the special Com- 
mittee to investigate the affairs of 
Hillsborough County. 

Mr. Lucier is a native of Nashua, 
born June 6, 1869. He was educated 





Hon. Alvin J. Lucier. 


the railroad and the state on the floor 
of the House, as well as speaking 
with effect upon other important 
questions. He is chairman of the 
Democratic House organization. 


HON. ALVIN J. LUCIER 


The complimentary nomination for 
President of the Senate was worthily 
bestowed by the Democrats of the 
upper branch, upon Hon. Alvin J. 


in the Nashua public schools, at St. 
Hyacinthe College, and the Boston 
University Law School, graduating 
from the latter in 1891, and con- 
tinuing his legal studies in Nashua. 
He was admitted to the bar and has 
since been in active and successful 
practice in Nashua. 

Mr. Lucier is a Roman Catholic, 
and a member of St. Jean Baptiste 
Society, Cercle Montcalm and the 
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Knights of Columbus. He also be- 
longs to the Derryfield Club of Man- 
chester and the Vesper Country Club 
of Lowell, Mass. He is married and 
has three children. 

He is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws, 
and a member of the Judiciary, 
Labor, State Prison and Industrial 
School, Public Improvements and 
Rules Committees, and a Senate 
member of the joint Committee on 
Rules. As a senator he has labored 
to the extent of his ability to advance 
those measures designed to secure to 
the people the fullest measure of 
influence in the government under 
which they live, and to insure the 
redemption of platform pledges, par- 
ticularly on the part of his own party. 





GEORGE E. FARRAND 


Ward One, Concord, gave a good 
account of itself at the recent election 
so far as the choice of representatives 
in the General Court is concerned, 
making choice of two level headed, 
practical business men, both thorough- 
going Democrats. Of these George E. 
Farrand was chosen for the second 
term of service, having been a mem- 


ber in 1909, when he served on the 
Committee on Incorporations. In the 
present House he is not only a mem- 
ber of the important Committee on 
Ways and Means, but of the Com- 
mittee on Mileage of which he is 
clerk, and also of the Special Com- 
mittee on Railroad Rates, before 
which has come the most important 
work of the session, in some respects, 
and of which he has been assistant 
clerk. 

Mr. Farrand has been for the last 
eight years successfully engaged in a 
general merchandize business at Pena- 
cook, previous to which he was in the 
coal and wood business. He is a 
native of Penacook, son of William 
and Elizabeth A.(Jones) Farrand, born 
May 1, 1872, and was educated in 
the schools of Penacook and Man- 
chester. In religion he is an Episco- 
palian. He is an officer in his local 
school district, and in the Penacook 
Board of Trade. He is also a member 
of the Democratic State Committee. 
At the opening of the Session he was 
made secretary of the Democratic 
organization. June 21, 1899, he mar- 
ried Miss Ruth A. Minot. They 
have two children. 


HON. EZRA M. SMITH 


Among the oldest and most experi- 
enced members of the present Legis- 
lature is Hon. Ezra M. Smith of 
Peterborough, a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House, and 
chairman of the scarcely less impor- 
tant Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Smith was born in the town of 
Langdon, January 25, 1838; was 
educated in the public schools of that 
town and Alstead, at Cold River 
Union Academy in Alstead, Tubbs 
Union Academy, Washington, and at 
the Law Department of Albany 
University, graduating from the latter 
in 1861. Hestudied in the office of 
Hon. Edmund L. Cushing of Charles- 
town, and continued his legal studies 
with Dearborn & Scott of Peterbor- 
ough; was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in May, 1864, and 
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the following year purchased the 
interest of Mr. Dearborn in the firm 
and the new firm of Scott & Smith 
was established, continuing till Mr. 
Scott’s retirement two years later, 
since when he has continued alone in 
thesuccessful practice of his profession. 

Mr. Smith has served the town of 
Peterborough as a member of the 
school board ten years, and as a 
member of the board of selectmen 
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his fifth term of service as a member 
of the House. Few present members 
have served longer and none more 
efficiently. Mr. Smith is a good 
lawyer, a clear thinker, and a logical 
and effective debater. He speaks 
frequently, but never except when 
he has something to say that he 
believes should be said, and he never 
speaks without commanding the at- 
tention of the House. 





Hon. Ezra M. Smith. 


twenty-three years. He was also 
judge of its police court from April, 
1899, till the completion of his seven- 
tieth year, January 25, 1908, when 
he reached the constitutional age 
limit. He first served in the Legis- 
lature in 1871, and was a delegate 
in the Constitutional Convention of 
1876. He was again a representative 
in 1901, reélected for the following 
term, and was also a member of the 
last Legislature so that he is now on 


Mr. Smith is a member of Peter- 
borough Lodge I. O. O. F., and Union 
Encampment, having passed the 
chairs in each and is also a past 
master of Peterborough Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry. He is a 
member of the Congregational church. 
October 4, 1866, he married Miss 
Mary S. Fairbanks. They have a 
son and daughter—Orrin F. and Etta 
M. Smith. 
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GUY H. CUTTER 


For the second successive term, 
Guy H. Cutter is a representative 
from his native town of Jaffrey in 
the State Legislature, serving on 





Guy H. Cutter. 


the Judiciary Committee, of which 
he is one of the youngest but 
most industrious members, and also 
on the Committee on Elections and 
Revision of the Laws. 

He was born August 1, 1882, the 
the son of Lucius and Carrie (lLaw- 
rence) Cutter. He graduated from 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass., with 
its first class, in 1905, and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1908, having 
been admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar in February of that year. He 
was the first Democrat elected from 
Jaffrey in fifty years, and served in 
the last House as a member of the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. 
He served as secretary of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee in the Cam- 
paigns of 1908 and 1910, with great 
zeal and efficiency. His popularity 
in his own town is evidenced by the 
fact that he received fifty-one more 
votes than his Republican colleague, 


and seventy-eight more than the 
defeated candidate. He is a Con- 
gregationalist in religion, and is un- 
married. 

No member has kept a sharper 
lookout upon the progress of legis- 
lation than Mr. Cutter, or worked 
more zealously in furtherance of 
measures that have commanded his 
approval, and in the support of which 
he has often spoken to good effect. 


MILON D. CUMMINGS 


Milon D. Cummings, Republican 
representative from Ward Four, Con- 
cord, is a native of the town of 
Aeworth, the youngest son of Dea. 
Alvah and Polly (Grout) Cummings, 
his father being one of the _ best 
farmers in that fine agricultural 
town. He was born March 5, 1844, 
educated at the common school and 
Tilton Seminary, and located in 





Milon D. Cummings. 


Concord in 1863, uniting with his 
brother, the late Hon. George A. 
Cummings, in the marble and granite 
business, of which he is the present 
head, the firm of Cummings Bros. 
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enjoying a high reputation throughout 
the state. Having been continuously 
in business for forty-seven years, he 
ranks as a veteran among Concord 
business men, but is still in the prime 
of physical vigor and mental activity. 

Mr. Cummings is a member of the 
Committee on Railroads and of the 
Special Committee on Apportion- 
ment of Representatives for the next 


WILLIAM F. WHITCHER 


The most experienced member of 
the most important committee must, 
naturally, be accorded high rank 
among the leaders of the House. 
When he is recognized, at the same 
time, as the ablest and most effective 
orator taking part in its debates his 
prominence becomes unquestioned. 





William F. 


ten years, and has been closely atten- 
tive to his duties thereon as well as 
constant in his attendance during 
the sessions of the House. He is a 
member of Rumford Lodge, I. O. 
O. F. and his religious connection is 
with the First Baptist Church. No- 
vember 18, 1868, he married Miss 
Sarah A. Sawyer. They have five 
children. 


Whitcher. 


Such is the status of William F. 
Whitcher of Haverhill, now serving 
his fifth term in the House as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
although educated for the ministry 
instead of the law, and having been 
engaged in journalism the greater 
part of his active life. 

Mr. Whitcher is a son of that old 
Democratic ‘‘War Horse,” Ira Whitch- 
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er of Benton, associate of Harry 
Bingham, Jeremiah Blodgett, Michael 
M. Stevens and their compeers who 
kept Grafton County in line for the 
Democracy long after most other 
counties had become hopelessly Re- 
publican. He was born in Benton, 
August 10, 1845. Prepared at Tilton 
Seminary he entered Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, graduating with high honors 
in 1871. Two years later he grad- 
uated from the theological depart- 
ment of Boston University, and 
he was for nine years a member 
of the Southern New England M. 
E. Conference, holding pastorates 
in Providence, Newport and New 
Bedford. Abandoning the ministry 
for journalism, he was for eighteen 
years in the service of Boston news- 
papers as reporter and editor, first, 
with the Traveler and, later, with the 
Advertiser, having his home in Malden 
where he served several years as 
member and chairman of the school- 
board. 

Removing to Woodsville in 1898, 
where he purchased and has since 
edited and published the Woodsville 
News, Mr. Whitcher has been active 
in the business and political life of 
the community. He has been mod- 
erator of the Haverhill town meetings 
for eleven years, was a representative 
in the Legislatures of 1901, 1903, 
1905 and 1907, serving on the Judi- 
ciary Committee in each, and has 
been a trustee of the State Library 
for eight years. Heis deeply interested 
in historical matters, is the author of 
several volumnes and monographs, 
and has a valuable library in which 
he takes much pride. He is a 
vigorous writer as well as a forceful 
and eloquent speaker. His speech 
in favor of the joint resolution, 
providing for the erection of a statue 
to Franklin Pierce is generally con- 
ceded to have been the finest oratori- 
cal effort heard in the House for years. 
Although reared as a Democrat, he 
always had protectionist leanings, 
and for the last quarter of a century 
he has been an ardent Republican 
of the “stand-pat” variety, having 


nothing in common with present day 
“reformers.”’ 

Mr. Whitcher has been twice mar- 
ried and has one son, Burr Royce 
Whitcher, Dartmouth ’02, now a 
practicing physician in Massachu- 
setts. 


ROBERT W. UPTON 


One of the youngest members of 
the House, and serving his first term, 
Robert W. Upton, representative from 
the town of Bow, has taken a prom- 
inent part in the work of that body 








Robert W. Upton. 


from the start, both in committee 
and on the floor. Born February 3, 
1884, he was educated in‘ the public 
schools and the Law School of Boston 
University, graduating from the latter 
in 1907. He was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar February 15, of 
that year, and to the bar of this state 
in July following, and soon after 
became a partner in the firm of Sar- 
gent & Niles, with which he had 
pursued his legal studies. He is now 
the junior partner of the firm of Niles 
& Upton, with an extensive practice 
in Merrimack and other counties. 
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Mr. Upton is a member of White 
Mountain Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Con- 
cord and of Bow Grange Patrons of 
Husbandry, of which he has been 
master as well as lecturer of Merri- 
mack County Pomona and district 
deputy of the State Grange. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House he has given 
dilligent attention to the great mass 
of work in hand, and has been heard 
often and to good effect in advocacy 
of its measures, upon the floor. He is 
also a member of the important 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
chairman of the joint committee on 
State House and State House Yard. 
He stands with the “progressive” 
element of his party as regards most 
measures, and has been particularly 
interested in the tax commission bill 
to the drafting of which he gave much 
earnest thought and labor. 


PERLEY A. JOHNSON 


Prominent among the practical 
business men in the present House of 
Representatives is Perley A. Johnson 
of Newport, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banks, who has by no means 
confined his attention to the matters 
referred to his committee, but has 
interested himself in various practical 
questions bearing upon the public 
welfare. 

Mr. Johnson is a native of the town 
of Unity, born October 24, 1860. He 
subsequently resided with his parents 
in the town of Weare, and later at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., and graduated 
from the well-known academy of 
that town in 1878. After a period 
of service as clerk in a bank at Barton, 
Vt., he removed to Newport, to take 
the position of cashier in the Citizens’ 
National Bank then just established 
in that town, which he has filled with 
eminent success to the present time, 
serving also as treasurer of the Sugar 
River Savings Bank since 1895, and 
as a director of the People’s National 
Bank of Claremont since its organ- 
ization. His energies, however, have 
not been confined to banking alone. 


He was one of the incorporators of 
the Peerless Manufacturing Company 
with extensive factories in Newport, 
Barton, Vt., and Greenfield, Mass.; 
was for some time its secretary, has 
been for several years past its treas- 
urer, and devotes himself largely to 
the direction of its business and finan- 
cial affairs. He has taken an active 
interest in town affairs, has served 





Perley A. Johnson. 


many years as town treasurer and as 
a member of the school board, and 
is a leader in all movements calculated 
to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

While generally known as a working 
rather than a talking member, he 
has demonstrated his ability to dis- 
cuss questions under consideration 
in the House, concisely and intelli- 
gently. 


JOHN H. ROLFE 


John H. Rolfe of Penacook, one 
of the representatives from Ward 1, 
Concord, in the present House, and 
an active member of the Forestry 
Committee, who has long been known 
as one of the most active working 
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Democrats in Merrimack County, 
was born in Penacook, October 1, 
1847, the son of Nathaniel and Mary 
(Moody) Rolfe, He was educated in 
the public schools and at Kimball 





John H. Rolfe. 


Union Academy, Meriden. By occu- 
pation he is a lumberman and com- 
menced work in this line upon leaving 
school, in the pineries on the Menom- 
inee River in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, remaining six years, from 
1865 to 1870. After another year at 
Penacook, he was in Canada about 
five years in the same business, when 
he returned to Penacook, and has since 
continued. 

Mr. Rolfe served his Ward as 
alderman in the city government in 
1880-81 and 1887-88, and was post- 
master at Penacook from 1887 to 
1890, receiving his appointment from 
President Cleveland. He has been a 
Justice of the the Peace thirty-five 
years and a Notary Public twenty- 
five. He has also served asa member 
of the school board and as moderator 
of the district for thirty years. Hehas 
been thirty years a member of Pioneer 
Engine Co., and twenty-seven years its 
foreman. He is an Odd Fellow, be- 


longing to both lodge and encamp- 
ment, and was a charter member and 
the first Noble Grand of Capital 
Lodge, Ottawa, Ont. In religion he 
is liberal. July 24, 1872, he married 
Miss Roxana P. Simpson. They 
have a son and daughter. 


JOSEPH B. PERLEY 


Among the active young members 
of the House is Joseph B. Perley of 
Enfield, a member of the Committee 
on Claims. He is a Republican in 
politics and an energetic worker for 
his party’s success, though a son of 
that indefatigable Democratic worker, 
the late Joseph F. Perley, who was 
also a member of the Legislature and 
long a member of the Democratic 
State Committee. 

Mr. Perley was born January 26, 
1881, and was educated at Brewster 
Academy, Wolfeboro, Dartmouth Col- 





Joseph B. Perley. 


lege, Brown University, and the 
Albany Business College. He is 
actively engaged in business as a 
cattle dealer and lumberman, and 
has not heretofore held office; but 
this is by no means likely to be his 
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last experience in the line, as his 
close attention to business and ready 
comprehension of matters pertaining 
to the public interest evidenced dur- 
ing the session, must be sufficient 
to command the confidence and sup- 
port of his constituents. He has been 
heard on pending questions several 
times during the session, forcibly 
and to the point. He is a member 
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dred for a long time past; but they 
did not deem it expedient to make 
any change in leadership, and renomi- 
nated, with practical unanimity, 
Hon. Samuel D. Felker of Rochester, 
their candidate of two years ago, for 
the speakership, the nomination car- 
rying with it practical recognition 
as party leader in the House, which 
position he had most successfully 





Hon. Samuel D. Felker. 


of the Enfield Lodge of Masons. 
In 1907 he married Miss Irene E. 
Jerome of Wolfeboro. They havea son. 


HON. SAMUEL D. FELKER 


The Democrats in the House found 
themselves far more numerous at the 
present session than before for many 
years, the majority against them 
being only about 50, whereas it has 
been considerably more than a hun- 


filled in 1909, gaining thereby such 
prestige that he was strongly urged, 
in different quarters, to become a 
candidate for governor, and repre- 
sentative in Congress. Although de- 
tained from attendance for some 
time by illness and death in his family, 
Mr. Felker, has added to his reputa- 
tion as a faithful and alert legislator, 
and a conscientious conservator of 
the public welfare, and a strong and 
convincing speaker whose words carry 
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greater weight than those of almost 
any other member. He is a member 
of the Judiciary and Rules Com- 
mittees, holding second place on the 
former, an honor which no Demo- 
crat has held for a number of years 
past. He was also named on the 
Special Committee on Railroad Rates, 
but felt compelled to decline the 
assignment from pressure of other 
duties. 

Mr. Felker is a native of Rochester, 
born April 16, 1859. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1882, 
from the Boston University Law 
School in 1887, and has since been 
in practice of law in Rochester, where 
he has served as chairman of the board 
of education; as mayor and as city 
solicitor since 1899. He was also a 
delegate in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1889, and a state senator in 
1891. He married Miss May J. Dud- 
ley of Buffalo, N. Y., in 1891. In re- 
ligion he is a Congregationalist. 


ALBERT DEMERITT 


One of the most prominent farmers, 
as well as one of the strongest and 
most forceful members of the House 
in the present legislature, is Albert 
DeMeritt of Durham, a member of 
the Committee on the Agricultural 
College, and who has devoted much 
attention to promoting the interests 
of that institution. He introduced 
the bill providing for the simplification 
of the name of the college and made 
a determined fight for its passage and 
also championed the movement to 
secure an appropriation for an engin- 
eering building. 

Mr. DeMeritt was born in Durham 
August 26, 1851, on the farm where 
he now resides, which has been in the 
family ownership since its original 
settlement. He was educated in the 
public schools and by private tutors, 
and has devoted himself to agricul- 
ture and lumbering. He has been 
active and prominent in public affairs, 
having served many years as modera- 
tor of town and school meetings, 
as superintending committee and mem- 


ber of the school board. He was a 
delegate in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1889 by unanimous vote. 

He has long been a trustee of the 
Durham public library and president 
of the Library Association. He has 
also been a trustee of the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, from which institu- 
tion he has received the honorary 
degree of Master of Science. He 
is a Congregationalist in religion and 
has been for thirty years a trustee 
of the Congregational Society of 





Albert Demeritt. 


Durham. He is a Patron of Hus- 
bandry and a Knight of Pythias, is 
married and has three children— 
two daughters and a son. 


FRANK P. HOBBS 


Frank Pierce Hobbs, Democratic 
representative fron the Republican 
town of Wolfeboro in the present 
Legislature, has been known for years 
past as the man, above all others, 
ready at all times, and under all 
circumstances, to stand up and be 
counted, and heard also whenever 
occasion requires, for the Democratic 
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party and its principles as proclaimed 
and maintained by all its great leaders 
from Jefferson to Bryan. 

Mr. Hobbs was born of New Hamp- 
shire stock in Winona, Minn., Sep- 
tember 6, 1855, the son of Col. Ezra 
T. and Hannah M. (Cogswell) Hobbs. 
Removing East in early boyhood, 
he attended the public schools in 
Ossipee and Tamworth, and while 
yet in his “teens” engaged in the 


purchased the Belvue House, which 
he managed for some years as the 
Lake Shore. In 1899 he purchased 
the Wolfeboro Hotel, remodelled and 
refitted it, and conducted it as ‘‘ Hobbs- 
is-Inn,”’ with great success till June 1, 
1907, when he retired to go into the 
real estate, lumber and investment 
business in which he is now engaged. 

Mr. Hobbs has served as sheriff 
of Carroll County and deputy sheriff 





Hon. Frank P. Hobbs. 


service of the Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany as a brakeman, continuing as 
baggage-master and telegraph opera- 
tor, until November, 1879, when he 
became station agent at Wolfeboro, 
where he has since resided, holding 
his position nine years, when he 
resigned to become his own master. 
He then first engaged in the livery 
business, which he pursued success- 
fully. Later he leased and then 


for Carroll, Belknap and Strafford 
He was elected sheriff in 1908, the 
only Democratic sheriff chosen in 
the state that year. He was post- 
master at Wolfeboro from1894 to 1898. 
He has been a prominent figure in 
Democratic conventions for years and 
an active member of the Democratic 
State Committee. He is a Mason, Odd 
Fellow, and a member of the A. O. 
U. W. December 6, 1882, he mar- 
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ried Miss Emily Evans of Wolfeboro. 
They have two daughters. 

Mr. Hobbs is a member of the 
important Committee on Revision 
of the Statutes, to whose work he 
has given close attention, while never 
neglecting the general run of legis- 
lation. He is not a frequent, but 
is a forceful and interesting speaker. 
He introduced the resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation into low 
water conditions in Lake Winnepiseo- 
gee and such remedial legislation as 
might be found practicable. 





ELGIN A. JONES 


Elgin A. Jones, representative from 
the town of Marlow and member of 
the Committee on Forestry, is a son 
of the late John Q. Jones of Mar- 
low, long a prominent citizen and 
leading Democrat of Cheshire County. 
He was born July 39, 1852, and was 
educated at Marlow and Mount 
Vernon Academies, and Dartmouth 
College, graduating from the latter 
in 1874. He has always taken a deep 
interest in educational affairs, has 
served as superintendent of schools 
and was for a time principal of Mar- 
low Academy. He was also instru- 


mental in organizing the first county 
school board established in the state. 
He is a civil engineer by profession, 
but has devoted himself largely to pro- 
bate business and the care and manage- 
ment of real estate, being himself the 
owner of 2,000 acres of land, and hav- 
ing the management of 10,000 acres 
more, belonging to other people and 
estates. He has long been a leading 
figure in Marlow town affairs, having 
served for a third of a century in one 
official capacity or another, as moder- 
ator, town treasurer, member of the 
school board or library trustee. He is 
also one of the trustees and auditor of 
the Cheshire County Savings Bank, 
is a member of the committee appoint- 
ed by the present delegation to act 
with the commissioners in remodeling 
the Cheshire County Court House. 
Politically he has always been a 
Democrat, and his popularity is 
attested by the fact that although 
Marlow is a Republican town, he 
received more votes at the recent 
election than any other man of either 
party whose name was on the ballot. 
As a member of the Forestry Com- 
mittee he was most appropriately 
placed, as he has long been deeply 
interested in the subject, and has 
devoted earnest attention to the 
committee work. 
November 24, 188-, he married 
Miss Sarah C. Boynton of Grafton, Vt. 


DANA W. BAKER 


The old town of Exeter has almost 
always been represented in the Legis- 
lature by a strong delegation, and 
the present is no exception to the rule 
in that regard. Of this delegation, 
the first on the list, as alphabetically 
arranged, is Dana Wingate Baker, 
who, although serving his first term 
in the House, has come prominently 
to the front, through sheer force of 
character, and natural adaptability 
to the situation, rather than any 
assumption on his part, and has 
taken an active part in the delibera- 
tions of the House, participating in 
the debates whenever occasion has 
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seemed to require it, and always 
speaking logically and to the point. 

Mr. Baker is a native of Portsmouth 
son of Samuel and Caroline (Wingate) 
Baker, born August 1, 1861. His 
mother was a granddaughter of the 
famous Paine Wingate, delegate in 
the Continental Congress, first sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, and close 
friend of Washington, and a sister 
of Joseph C. A. Wingate, former 
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insurance and real estate business, 
and has been active in public, edu- 
cational, social and religious affairs. 
He was the first treasurer of the 
Exeter school board, under the new 
law, serving three years, is a trustee 
of Robinson Female Seminary, clerk 
and treasurer of the Phillips (Congre- 
gational) Church, president of the 
Pascataqua Congregational Club, a 
Past Grand of Sagamore Lodge 





Dana W. Baker. 


consul to Swatow and Fouchow, and 
later a representative from Stratham. 
Through his mother’s family Mr. 
Baker is connected with the family 
of ex-President Roosevelt, whose 
first wife, a Lee, was related to the 
Wingates. 

His family removed to Exeter in 
1872, and his home has since been 
in that town, where for the last fifteen 
years he has been engaged in the 





I. O. O. F., Past Master of Gilman 
Grange, No. 1, Patrons of Husbandry, 
Past Sachem of Wehanownowit Tribe 
No. 22, of Red Men, and secretary 
of the Exeter Board of Trade. 
September 7, 1886, Mr. Baker was 
united in marriage with Miss Fannie 
French of North Danville, N. H., 
a descendant of one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in the state and a relative of ex- 
Gov. N. J. Bachelder. They have 
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two daughters—Florence, a student 
at Bradford (Mass.) Academy, and 
Beatrice, senior in Robinson Semi- 
nary. 

Mr. Baker is a member and clerk of 
of the House Committee on Banks, 
to whose work he has given careful 
attention, but not to the exclusion 
of other matters, no interest of the 
state being disregarded at his hands. 


NATHANIEL 8. DRAKE 


Is the third generation of Drakes to 
represent the town of Pittsfield in the 





Nathaniel S. Drake. 


Legislature. His grandfather, Major 
James Drake, was a soldier in the 
War of the Revolution and was one 
of the first settlers of Pittsfield, 
being elected a member of the first 
board of selectmen April 22, 1782, a 
position which he held for eighteen 
years. He represented the town in 
the Legislature of 1800-01-02. 

His son, Col. James Drake (N. S. 
Drake’s father), was one of the lead- 
ing business men of the town and 
after filling important town offices, 


was elected a member of the State 
Senate of 1847 and 1848. 

Nathaniel 8. Drake was born in 
the house he now occupies on Main 
Street, September 16, 1851. For 
many years, he was engaged in the 
shoe manufacturing business in Pitts- 
field and for twelve years he was with 
the C. B. Lancaster Shoe Company, 
serving the latter half of this period 
as superintendent. It was during 
this time that they did the largest 
business known in Pittsfield, the 
weekly pay roll aggregating about 
$4,000. 

He has held many important town 
offices, as well as other positions 
of responsibility and trust, and has 
ever been a factor in Pittsfield’s 
advaacement. 

At present he is engaged in the 
real estate business, covering a large 
area. 

In the Legislature, he is known as 
the author of the so-called Mortgage 
Exemption Bill and the bill to pro- 
hibit the transmission of electric 
power beyond the confines of the state 
and he has worked constantly and 
successfully for the enactment of 
these bills into law his speeches on 
the floor of the House in support 
thereof being among the ablest argu- 
ments heard in that body during the 
session. He is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

He is an earnest supporter of all 
progressive legislation, being a Pro- 
gressive Democrat. 

March 17, 1873, he married Mary 
A. R. Green. They have one son and 
one daughter. The son, James Frank 
Drake, graduated from Dartmouth 
College in the class of 1902. He 
located in Springfield, Mass., where 
he is one of the leading young business 
men of the city and is serving his 
second term as president of the city 
council. The daughter, Agnes, gradu- 
ated from Lasell in the class of 1903. 
At present, she is a member of the 
school board of Pittsfield. 

The church home of the family is 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal. 
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I. EUGENE KEELER 


I. Eugene Keeler, of Ward Six, 
Concord, who largely led the Repub- 
lican ticket in his ward at the recent 
election, is a son of the late Rev. 





I. Eugene Keeler. 


S. C. Keeler, long a prominent mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Metho- 
dist Conference. He was born in 
Greenport, L. I., March 7, 1868, 
and graduated from the Keene High 
School in 1886. His home has been 
in Concord since 1887, where he has 
been constantly engaged in news- 
paper work, and for the last six years 
in insurance. He has been the 
Concord representative of the Boston 
Globe since 1898, and is a member of 
the well-known insurance firm of 
Baker & Keeler. 

Mr. Keeler has long been prominent 
in musical circles, having sung in 
leading church choirs in Concord for 
the last twenty years. He is a mem- 
ber of Eureka Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 
of Capital Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, and other organizations. He 
enjoys a wide personal acquaintance, 
and is highly regarded in business 
and social circles. He is a member 
of the important Committee on 


Appropriations, and also the Com- 
mittee on Insurance. He has ad- 
dressed the House several times to 
good effect, His speech in support 
of the Pierce statue resolution, was 
a strong and elaborate presentation 
of the merits of General Pierce, and 
was highly commended. 


HON. CARLOS C. DAVIS 


One of the most industrious and 
efficient working members of the 
present House is Carlos C. Davis of 
Winchester, who was assigned to 
service on the two important Com- 
mittees of Revision of the Statutes 
and Ways and Means, and has been 
one of the most active members of 
each during the session. 

He is a native of Northfield, Vt., 
being the third son and fifth child of 
Howard R. and Jennette (Plastridge) 
Davis. He graduated from Dart- 





Carlos C. Davis. 


mouth College in the class of 1879, 
and was for twenty years thereafter 
engaged in educational work, as a 
teacher and in the supervision of 
schools. Since 1902 he has been in 
real estate business in Winchester, 
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where he has also been judge of the 
police court for the last seven years. 

Judge Davis is a Republican, a 
Congregationalist, a Knight Templar, 
and a Patron of Husbandry. He 
has served his town as tax collector, 
and was a delegate in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1902. January 
25, 1881, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Grace H. Coxetter, and 
they have five children, one son 
serving in the “Fighting Forty Third”’ 
Regiment U.S. Volunteers, in Manila 
in the Spanish American War. 





GUY 8. NEAL 


Guy 8S. Neal, Republican repre- 
sentative from Acworth, and member 
and clerk of the House Committee 
on Agriculture and the Sullivan 
County delegation, was born in Law- 
rence, Mass., January 25, 1872, the 
son of Hiram R. and Henrietta F. 
(Welch) Neal. Both his parents 
were natives of Acworth, returning 
to that town after fifteen years resi- 
dence in Lawrence, during which 
time his father was connected with 
the police force of the city, and en- 
gaged as state inspector of milk and 
provisions. On his return to Acworth 


Hiram R. Neal bought the historic 
“Dickey Tavern” at the center of 
the town and engaged extensively 
in farming and summer boarding, 
which business is now conducted by 
his son. 

Guy S. Neal was educated in the 
public schools of Lawrence and Ac- 
worth, and at Comer’s Commercial 
College, Boston. He is a wide-awake, 
public-spirited citizen and has been 
active in town affairs from early 
manhood. He was chosen on the 
board of selectmen in 1900—1-2-3, 
and 1909-10-11, and has been chair- 
man of the board since the first 
year. In 1906 and 1908 he was 
town auditor, and was clerk and 
treasurer of the town school district 
in 1906 and 1910, and is now 
serving in that capacity. In 1902 
he married Miss Helen Anita Miller. 
They have two children. 

Mr. Neal has been among the most 
constant in attendance upon the 
sessions of the House, and the most 
attentive to its work, especially such 
as has pertained to the interests of 
Agriculture. 


FRANK M. RICHARDSON 


For the first time in many years 
a full Democratic delegation was 
chosen to the Legislature at the last 
election from the hustling town of 
Littleton, once a stronghold of the 
party. This delegation is headed by 
Frank M. Richardson, whose active 
work in the party cause for the past 
few years contributed largely toward 
placing the town once more firmly 
in the Democratic column. 

Mr. Richardson is a native of 
Concord, Vt., born August 7, 1865, 
the son of Jacob and Lovina (Kel- 
logg) Richardson. He was educated 
in the town schools and the Essex 
County Grammar School, and was 
granted a license to teach at sixteen 
years of age, which work he followed 
winters, laboring on his father’s farm 
in summer, until twenty years of age, 
when he became a hotel clerk at 
Island Pond, Vt. A year later he 
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removed to Littleton where he was 
engaged with a brother in the hotel 
and livery busiess, continuing the 
latter until 1904, when he sold out, 
having meanwhile established an ex- 
tensive carriage repository and stable 
furnishing house in company with 
D. 8. Kimball of the Kimball Car- 
riage Company of Manchester. He 
has also been extensively interested 
in real estate operations. 
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December 18, 1888, Miss Theda 
Luetta Lewis of Concord, Vt., and 
they have two sons. 

Mr. Richardson is one of the two 
Democratic chairmen in the House, 
being chairman of the Committee 
on Mileage. He is also a member 
and clerk of the Committee on 
Public Improvements, in which capac- 
ity he headed the favorable minority 
report from that committee on the 





Frank M. Richardson. 


Mr. Richardson has been super- 
intendent of streets, and chairman 
of the water board in Littleton, and 
is an active member and president of 
the Littleton Board of Trade. In 
1906 he was the Democratic candidate 
for Senator in District No. 2. He 
is a Universalist in religion, and active 
in Masonry, being a Past Eminent 
Commander of St. Gerard Command- 
ery, K. T., of Littleton. He married, 





Pierce statue resolution, which was 
substituted for the majority; and 
when the same came back from the 
Appropriations Committee with a 
similarly divided report he was one 
of the speakers on the floor who ably 
championed the resolution, calling 
attention to the sentiments enter- 
tained and expressed in regard to 
General Pierce by those eminent men 
of Littleton, Judge Aldrich, and the 
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late Hon. Harry Bingham. Mr. 
Richardson introduced House Bill 
No. 36, now a law, relating to the 
taxation of property owned by one 
city or town, in another, for the 
purpose of water supply. He also 
introduced and supported the bill to 
abolish the state board of under- 
writers, and made a strong speech 
in opposition to the bill prohibiting 
the transfer of electrical energy from 
the state. 


FRANK J. PILLSBURY 


Frank J. Pillsbury, Democrat, 
whose personal popularity is attested 





Frank J. Pillsbury. 


by his election as representative from 
Ward Six, Concord, strongly Repub- 
lican in general politics, is a native 
of Concord, born June 3, 1844, and 
was educated in the public schools 
of the city wherein he has always 
resided. He is a bookkeeper by 
occupation, and is engaged with the 
well-known firm of J. C. Norris & 
Co., wholesale and retail bakers and 
confectioners. 

Mr. Pillsbury has long been prom- 


inent in fraternal circles. He is 
a Past Grand of White Mountain 
Lodge, I. O. O. F.; Past Chief Pa- 
triarch of Penacook Encampment; 
Past Sachem of the Improved Order 
of Red Men; present Grand Master 
of Ex.-K. P., a Mason and Patron 
of Husbandry. In religion he is a 
Baptist, and is clerk and deacon of 
the First Baptist Church of Concord. 

December 29, 1863, he married 
Miss Mary A. Stanley. They have 
two sons—Thomas H., a resident of 
Somerville, Mass., now in the govern- 
ment service, and Benjamin O. of 
Concord, a commercial traveler, both 
married; also one daughter, Dorothy 
D., bookkeeper with H. G. Emmons. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s committee service 
has been with the State Hospital, 
and Roads, Bridges and Canals Com- 
mittees, of both of which he is clerk. 


GEORGE L. SIBLEY 


George L. Sibley, Democrat, Rep- 
resentative from Ward Six, Manches- 
ter, and generally known as the 
“talking member” from the Queen 
City, was born in Boothbay, Me., 
March 4, 1852, where he was educated 
in the public schools. He became 
a sailor in early life and followed the 
sea for fifteen years, in all grades 
of service from forecastle to cabin, 
girdling the earth and visiting all 
quarters of the globe during such 
experience. 

Since leaving the sea Mr. Sibley 
has been variously engaged. He was 
some time in the shoe business at 
Stoneham, Mass.; was for six years 
Supreme Organizer for the Knights 
of Honor, and was nearly five years 
in the postal service as a letter 
carrier in Manchester appointed by 
Postmaster Josiah G. Dearborn, under 
the first administration of President 
Cleveland’s, a personal letter from 
whom he cherishes among his choicest 
possessions. He is now a storekeeper 
for the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, and has been many years 
in the service of the corporation. 
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Although a new member Mr. Sibley 
has been closely attentive to the 
work of the House along all lines, 
and seldom has a question come up 
for discussion without his voice being 
heard in the debate. He stands 
always for temperance, morality, 
humanity and the Democratic party 
for which he has been a life long 
worker. He isa past Grand Director 
of the Knights of Honor, and Past 
Representative to the Supreme Lodge, 
and is also a member of the I. O. O. F., 
Good Templars, Red Men, and the 
U. O. A. M. In religion he is an 
earnest Methodist and is chairman 
of the trustees of Trinity M. E. 
Church of Manchester. He is mar- 
ried and has two children—a son and 
daughter, the former a student in 
the Manchester High School; the 
latter in the Floral Department at 





George L. Sibley. 


Nelson’s Department Store in that 
city. 

Mr. Sibley introduced the stringent 
bill in relation to marriage, designed 
to correct serious abuses, which finally 
passed the House in modified form, in 
the face of serious opposition. 
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PEARL T. HASKELL, M. D. 


It has been only in comparatively 
recent years that systematic atten- 
tion has been paid to matters per- 
taining to the public health, by the 





Pearl T. Haskell, M. D. 


legislatures of the several states. It 
has at last come to that, however, 
that the protection and safety of the 
people, in this regard, is one of the 
chief objects of legislation in our 
own as well as other states. 

The chairman of the Committee 
on Public Health in the present 
House of Representatives, which com- 
mittee has had a large amount of 
important business on hand, and has 
faithfully discharged its duty, is 
Dr. Pearl T. Haskell, of Ward Six, 
Concord, who was elected on the 
Republican ticket at the last election. 

Dr. Haskell is a native of Portland, 
Me., born March 10, 1868, a son of 
William H. and Ellen M. (Carey) 
Haskell. He was educated at Phillips 
Andover Academy, Yale College and 
Bowdoin Medical College at Bruns- 
wick, Me., and commenced the prac- 
tice of medicine in Wakefield in 1894. 
October 28, 1896, he married Miss 
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Marietta A. Blake of that town, 
where he continued in practice till 
September 1895, when he removed to 
Concord. 

Dr. Haskell is a member of the 
Merrimack County, Center District 
and New Hampshire Medical Society 
and the N. H. Surgical Club. He is 
a Mason, Knight of Pythias, Patron 
of Husbandry and a member of the 
Wonolancet Club and attends the 
South Congregational Church. 





FRANK HUNTRESS 


The House Committee on Appro- 
priations is second in importance to 
no other legislative committee, and 
during the session of 1911, with the 
unprecedented number of measures 
imposing drafts upon the treasury, 
exceeding in amount the demands 
of any previous session, sent up for 
its consideration, and calling for the 
exercise of judgment, firmness and 
discrimination, it has been beyond 
question the most important of all. 
For the chairmanship of this com- 
mittee the Speaker, upon careful 
deliberation, selected a man of wide 
experience in business life, who had 
also seen service in the last two 


Legislatures upon the same committee 
and was therefore familiar with its 
work—a man of action rather than 
words—Frank Huntress of Ward 
Three, Keene; and the result has 
shown that he made no mistake in 
the selection. 

Mr. Huntress, though an active 
Republican, is better known in com- 
mercial than political life in New 
England. Indeed there are few men 
of larger acquaintance or wider experi- 
ence in business circles in this part 
of the country than he, and none 
enjoying a greater measure of per- 
sonal popularity. He is a native 
of Lowell, Mass., son of Leonard 
and Lydia Ann (McKenna) Huntress, 
born February 7, 1847. He was 
educated in the public schools and 
at Phillips Andover Academy. On 
leaving school he entered a wholesale 
dry goods house in Boston, continuing 
in the business for some thirty years, 
leaving ultimately to establish a 
line of retail stores throughout New 
England, to whose interests he con- 
tinues to devote his active attention. 
One of these stores is in the city of 
Keene, where he has resided for the 
last seventeen years, in which he is 
associated with Hon. William P. 
Chamberlain, well known in New 
Hampshire business and political cir- 
cles, who is also interested with him 
in the other stores. 

Mr. Huntress is a 32d degree Mason 
and a Red Man. He has been twice 
married and has four children. His 
present wife, whom he married nine- 
teen years ago, was Miss Birdia A. 
Chamberlain, daughter of his partner. 
His eldest son, Carroll B., is engaged 
on the Laporte, Ind., Herald, the 
second is a student at Exeter and the 
other children are at home. 


HON. ROSECRANS W. PILLS- 
BURY 


A member of the House in the 
present Legislature who was natur- 
ally expected to assume the leader- 
ship in thé shaping of legislation and 
the general transaction of business, 
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and would undoubtedly have done 
so but for serious illness in his family, 
throughout, and on his own part 
during the last weeks of the session, 
is Rosecrans W. Pillsbury of London- 
derry, who because of the former 
reason withdrew as a candidate for 
the Speakership, some time before 
the Legislature assembled, but who 
was accorded the position of chair- 
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concerned—a work generally con- 
ceded to be one of commanding impor- 
tance. To the work of this commit- 
tee he gave earnest attention so long 
as he was able to be present and was 
also heard effectively in some of the 
important debates in the House. 
He is a native of the town of Lon- 
donderry, born September 18, 1863, 
the eldest son of Col. William 8. 





Hon. Rosecrans W. Pillsbury. 


man of the Republican Caucus when 
organization was effected. 

Mr. Pillsbury was named as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
and as chairman of the Special 
Committee on Railroad Rates, to 
which was assigned the important 
duty of considering the relations of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad and 
the State of New Hampshire, and 
devising and reporting a plan of 
adjustment fair and equitable to all 


and Sarah A. (Crowell) Pillsbury. 
He was educated in the Londonderry 
schools, Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
the Manchester High School, Dart- 
mouth College and the Boston Law 
School. He further pursued his 


legal studies in the office of Judge 
Robert J. Peaslee of Manchester, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1890, but 
has not devoted himself to practice, 
having been for many years actively 
associated with his father in extensive 
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shoe manufacturing operation in 
Derry, and in other manufacturing en- 
terprises. He also conducted an exten- 
sive magazine publishing business in 
Derry for several years; but disposed 
of the same in 1906, when he became 
interested in the Manchester Daily 
Union, of which he has since been 
the chief stockholder and managing 
director, conducting it as an inde- 
pendent Republican paper, and, 
through its editorial columns and 
otherwise, exercising large influence 
in party and public affairs. 

Mr. Pillsbury has been an active 
member of three Legislatures previous 
to the present, 1897, 1899 and 1905, 
and served in the last two Constitu- 
tional Conventions, being the younz- 
est member of that of 1887. He was 
an alternate delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1892, 
and a delegate in 1904, serving on 
the committee to notify Theodore 
Roosevelt of his nomination. He 
is serving his fifth term as a trustee 
of the State College at Durham. In 
1906 he was a prominent candidate 
for the Republican gubernatorial nom- 
ination, and received a large vote in 
the Convention which was divided 
between four active candidates. 

Aside from his other interests he 
is extensively engaged in agriculture 
in Londonderry where he has his 
home, and is an active member of the 
Patrons of Husbandry. He is also 
a member of the Masonic order. He 
served five years in the National 
Guard, attaining the rank of captain. 
He attends the Presbyterian Church. 
In 1885 he married Annie Watts of 
Manchester. They have three children. 


CHARLES H. SINCLAIR 


Among the most popular business 
men of Concord is Charles H. Sin- 
clair, a Republican in politics with 
a host of Democratic friends, who 
was chosen last November as a mem- 
ber of the legislative delegation from 
Ward Four, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Claims and one of the tellers 
of the present House. 


Mr. Sinclair is a native of Concord, 
born January 21, 1859, son of the 
late Henry M. and Emily A. (Hodg- 
don) Sinclair, and was educated in 
the public schools of the city. For 
the last thirty years he has conducted 
a successful jewelry business under 
the style of N. C. Nelson & Co., and 
holding high rank among reliable 
New Hampshire firms in that line 
of trade. 





Charles H. Sinclair. 


He is a prominent member of the 
Masonic order; is a 32d degree Mason, 
a Past Grand High Priest of N. H. 
Royal Arch Masons, Past Eminent 
Commander of Mt. Horeb Command- 
ery, R. T., of Concord, and a Mystic 
Shriner. In religion he is liberal. 
January 2, 1884, he married Cora M., 
daughter of the late Nathaniel C. 
and Maria F. (Damon) Nelson. 


HON. BENJAMIN R. WHEELER 


Among the veteran legislators of 
the present session is Benjamin R. 
Wheeler, of Salem, now serving his 
fifth term in the House, having been 
a member of that body in 1872, 1873, 
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1899 and 1909. He was also a State 
Senator in 1883, and a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1902. 
In the present House he is chair- 
man of the Committee on Soldiers’ 
Home. 

Mr. Wheeler was born in Salem 
April 20, 1840, son of John R. and 
Susan R. (Dix) Wheeler, and was 
educated in the public and private 
schools of the town. He enlisted 
in the First N. H. Volunteers, April 
25, 1861, in the war of the Rebellion; 
was discharged with the regiment 
August 9, and, September 9, follow- 
ing, reénlisted in the Fourth N. H., 
doing valiant service with that regi- 
ment in the severe conflicts in which 
it was engaged, and winning promo- 
tion to the rank of captain. He was 
severely wounded at Drury’s Bluff, 
May 16, 1864, and was discharged 
on expiration of service, November 
7 of that year. Captain Wheeler en- 
joys the unique distinction of being the 
only man who, as a civilian, ever com- 
manded a regiment of infantry and a 
battery of artillery in the face of the 
enemy, this incident happening at Cha- 
pin’s Farm, Va., November 8, 1864, 
when, although having received his 
discharge, he was requested as the 
senior officer present, to remain in 
command until relieved. 

After the war he was engaged with 
his father about twenty years in 
shoe manufacturing in Salem, since 
when he has been engaged in public 
affairs and general business. In 1866 
he was chosen town clerk, serving 
13 years, and at one time or another 
holding every office in the gift of his 
townsmen. He served as a deputy 
sheriff 12 years, from 1876; has 
been a leading justice of the peace 
and quorum in his county for more 
than forty years, and a notary public 
for the last ten years. 

He is a past Master of Spickett 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; member of 


St. George Commandery, Knights 
Templar, of Nashua; Past Com- 


mander of Gilman E. Sleeper Post, 
G. A. R.; was assistant inspector gen- 
eral on the staff of Commander-in- 


Chief Lawler in 1894; delegate from 
New Hampshire to the National 
G. A. R. encampments at Detroit, 
Denver and Salt Lake City; is a Past 
Master of the Salem Grange and was 
District Deputy under Past State 
Master N. J. Bachelder. 

As a legislator Captain Wheeler has 
served the interests of his constituents 
and the state with conspicuous fidel- 
ity and zeal. He has the courage of 
his convictions and stands firmly 
and strives manfully for what he 
esteems the right. Although an able 














Capt. Benjamin R. Wheeler. 


speaker, he has made it a point not to 
participate in the debates of the 
House, and took the floor for the 
first time, when, during the present 
session, he made a most dramatic 
speech in opposition to the Franklin 
Pierce Statue resolution. 

In politics he is an earnest working 
Republican; in religion a Methodist. 
He married in March, 1866, Laura 
Hale Vincent of Chester, Vt., who 
died in December, 1884, leaving one 
daughter, Blanche, the wife of Fred 
E. Woodbury of Salem. 
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LOREN A. SANDERS, M. D. 


Dr. Loren A. Sanders, Republican 
representative from Ward Seven, Con- 
cord, is a member of two House Com- 
mittees that have been particularly 





Loren A. Sanders, M. D. 


busy the present session—those on 
Public Health and Liquor Laws, and 
he has given close attention to their 
work. 

He is a native of the town of Graf- 
ton, a son of George 8S. and Prudence 
S. (Parker) Sanders, born July 5, 1874. 
He was educated at Tilton Seminary 
and at the New York University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
He commenced the practice of medi- 
cine in Concord, July 15, 1899, and 
has continued there to the present 
time. 

Dr. Sanders is an active Republican, 
and has taken much interest in 
public affairs, serving two terms on 
the Concord common council, under 
the old charter, and one term as 
alderman. He is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity and in religion a 
Baptist. He is a member of the 
Center District and N. H. Medical 


Societies, of the N. H. Surgical Club 
and of the N. E. Association of Rail- 
way Surgeons. 

September 29, 1898, he married 
Miss Margaret Clough of Warner. 


E. PERCY STODDARD. 


One of the most active among the . 


younger members of the House, 
always ‘fon deck” and thoroughly 
informed as to the general state of 
business, is Edward Percy Stoddard 
of Ward One, Portsmouth, than 
whom there is no man, young though 
he be, who is more influential in 
Republican politics in the County 
of Rockingham. 

Mr. Stoddard is a native of Ports- 
mouth, born January 2, 1877. He 
was educated at the Portsmouth 
High School and Dartmouth College, 
and was for some years engaged in 
newspaper work. From 1903 to 1907 








E. Percy Stoddard. 


he served as Chief Deputy U. S. 
Marshal for the district of New 
Hampshire. He is now engaged in 
the insurance business in Portsmouth. 
He was an active member of the last 
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city government of Portsmouth, serv- 
ing as a councilman at large. He 
is a Congregationalist, a 32d degree 
Mason, Knight Templar and Shriner, 
and a Knight of Pythias. He is 
also a most enthusiastic as well as a 
most popular club man, holding 
membership in the Warwick, Country, 
Yacht and Athletic Clubs of Ports- 
mouth. He is unmarried. 

While he took special interest in 
the Portsmouth Armory bill, and 
gave it persistent attention when 
others interested had despaired of 
its success, he was by no means 
unmindful of other matters, and as a 
member of the Committee on Insur- 
ance, and an active worker on the 
floor, often heard to good effect, 
labored heartily for the public inter- 
est. 


HON. ELMER 8. TILTON 


The chairmanship of the House 
Committee on Fisheries and Game, 
which has the distinction this year 
of originating more bills than any 
other committee of the House, and 
whose work, if less important than 
that of some other committees, is 
certainly not less trying, was given 
to Hon. Elmer 8. Tilton, Republican 
of Ward Three, Laconia, who was a 
member of the House in 1897 and 
1907 and represented the Sixth Dis- 
trict in the state Senate in 1903. 

Mr. Tilton is a native of that 
part of the town of Gilford now 
included in Laconia, son of George H. 
and Marietta (Randlett) Tilton, born 
October 11, 1869. He was educated 
in the public schools, graduating from 
the Laconia High School in 1887, 
and immediately engaged in business 
with his father in the manufacture 


of cotton hosiery, the firm name 
being George H. Tilton & Son, 
operating mills in Laconia, Tilton, 
and Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Tilton is a Mason, an Elk 
and a Knight of Pythias. He was 
the senior colonel on the staff of 
Gov. Henry B. Quinby, and is a 
member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston. He 





Hon. Elmer S. Tilton. 


married, January 26, 1892, Miss 
Lillian Harrington of Laconia. They 
have three sons. 

Aside from his committee work, 
which has kept him busy for no 
small part of the session, Mr. Tilton 
has been interested in measures of 
practical legislation along other lines, 
and has been heard with interest 
in some of the discussions on the 
floor. 







































YE OLDE MEETINGE HOUSE 
By P. L. F. 


Near Dover point where hurrying waters meet 
And flow to join their ancient mother ocean, 

By murmuring streams’ unceasing motion 

There stood New Hampshire’s first religious seat. 
Intrenchments strong and flankers all complete 
Guarded the walls long since returned to dust, 
There many a weighty subject was discussed 

By parsons learned, reverend and discreet. 
Almost three hundred years have passed 

Since measured beat of Richard Pincomb’s drum 
Gave notice that the meeting hour had come, 
Rumbled and echoed through the forest vast, 
Startled the savage in his distant lair, 

And called the Puritan to praise and prayer. 





HUMAN KINDNESS 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Be kindly affectioned one to another.— Holy Writ. 


If you ever see a brother 
Battling hard with fate, 
Clasp his hand and help him 

Ere it be too late. 


If a tired fellow-mortal, 

You meet on life’s highway, 
Who is so disheartened, 

That he cannot smile or pray— 


Just kindly look upon him 
And speak a word of cheer, 
Shedding sunshine on his pathway; 
’T will dispel his doubt and fear. 


For you may yourself on some day 
Need a kindly helping hand; ’ 
As you weary on life’s journey, 
Ere you reach the better land. 





’Tis but a cup of water 

You have given by the way 
To some thirsty, erring brother; 
Of bright sunshine just a ray. 


Yet, in the great hereafter 

It will be said to thee— 
“Inasmuch as thou hast done this 
Thou hast done it unto me.” 
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AN UNFORGIVEN PURITAN 





Rev. Stephen Bachiler—First Minister of Hampton 


By Victor C. Sanborn 


The story which I have to tell 
concerns the biography of one who 
lived through the years of the most 
wonderful century of English history 
—that period from 1560 to 1660. 
Those years marked the youth and 
splendor of British achievement 
in the realm of spiritual awakening, 
of literary and intellectual develop- 
ment, and of commercial activity, 
colonization and world building. 

In the hundred years I have men- 
tioned Puritanism made its first suc- 
cessful stand against the English 
church, which still clung to Romish 
superstition. They saw, those golden 
years, the imperishable dramas of 
Shakespeare unfolded to the world, 
the lofty verse of Milton, the graceful 
muse of Jonson, and the brilliant 
philosophy of Bacon. For them the 
poetical soul, the chivalrous life and 
death of Sir Philip Sidney were 
current fact—not history and tradi- 
tion. 

In that short century lived and 
died the great freebooters of the 
virgin seas, Raleigh and Drake, Fro- 
bisher and Hawkins. Less afraid of 
new worlds than of old creeds, the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans in that 
century left their homes in the ‘“‘haunt 
of ancient peace,’ and sought fresh 
soil wherein to plant the colony which 
was to grow into our present vast- 
spreading Republic. The feeble, 
pedantic and pleasure loving Stuarts 
saw in that century the sceptre 
snatched from their hands, when 
Hampden, Cromwell and Harry Vane 
turned England from a kingdom into 
a commonwealth. 

In the same period Holland became 
a Protestant republic in spite of the 
bloody persecutions of Philip. France 





turned Huguenot after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and the grasp 
of Spain began to weaken in the old 
world and the new. 

But while time has thrown on the 
stage a thousand full length and 
heroic figures, some there were of 
lesser note who yet played a part in 
the life of the age, but whose history 
has been obscured by time, or dark- 
ened by contemporary dislike and 
slander. From the mass of these 
smaller men I have selected as a type 
one who lived the century through 
not unworthily, as I hope to show. 

Two or three years after Elizabeth 
came to the throne, there was born 
somewhere in Southern England, one 
Stephen Bachiler. Just what was his 
birthplace I do not know, nor what 
his ancestry. The name was a com- 
mon one, and whether his parents 
were of Hampshire or Berkshire does 
not specially matter. Perhaps indeed 
they came from Protestant France or 
the Netherlands. To Southampton 
about 1568 came a small colony of 
Walloons, driven from their shops 
and studies by the iron hand of Philip. 
Among them were a father and son 
named Bachelier from Tournai in 
France. The teacher of this little 
band of Protestants was Adrien de 
Saravia, that stout champion of 
Calvin. Adrien was born in Artois, 
his father a Spaniard, his mother a 
Fleming, and he was a minister in 
Antwerp until driven to the Channel 
Islands in 1560. From there he came 
to Southampton for a few peaceful 
years,—returned to Leyden in 1582 
as Professor of Divinity, and again 
driven back to Protestant England, 
where he ended his days. I like to 
imagine that Stephen Bachiler was 
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a charge of this brave Adrien, and 
drank in from him that opposition 
to tyranny and abuse which marked 
and marred his life. 

But whatever his origin, we first 
find Bachiler at Oxford in 1581, a 
student at St. John’s College, then 
newly founded by the good citizen 
and Londen Merchant, Sir Thomas 
White. The college of that time was 
vastly different from the St. John’s 
of to-day, with its peaceful gardens, 
smooth lawns and ancient cedars. 
The good Sir Thomas since its founda- 
tion had lost much of his money, and 
his college was very poor. Not for 
some years did it receive new founda- 
tions and added wealth. But poor 
or rich, it was a part of that seat of 
learning, the great University of 
Oxford. Oxford was at that time 
a very hive of Puritanism. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity 
was Lawrence Humphrey, an ardent 
Lutheran, who was disciplined by 
Archbishop Grindal for refusing to 
wear the churchly vestments. John 
Harmer, the Earl of Leicester’s favor- 
ite and one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
scholars, was Regius Professor of 
Greek. The unfortunate Thomas 
Kingsmill, another Puritan, was head 
professor in Hebrew. Edward Cra- 
docke was Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and the most renowned 
scholar of the day; an Oxford man, 
John Rainoldes, was the head and 
front of the Puritan arm of the church, 
and the spokesman of the Puritan 
party. Rainoldes is called by quaint 
Anthony Wood ‘‘a living library and 
a third university.”” He declined a 
bishopric, preferring to remain the 
President of Corpus Christi College, 
and from his Oxford study sent forth 
a mass of treatises in favor of the 
advanced doctrines. It was he who 
mainly represented Puritanism at the 
Hampton Court Conference of 1605, 
and it was at his suggestion and by 
his aid that the well meaning but 
pedantic King James undertook that 
translation of the Bible, which is 
to-day mainly used. 

Indeed, in England generally, at 


this time, 1581-7, the leanings of 
the wisest were toward Puritanism. 
Elizabeth was sometimes Puritan 
and sometimes Prelatic; but her best 
advisers were of the new religion. 
Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, who 
for half a century of troubled life 
was Prime Minister to the lively and 
changeable Queen, held firmly to the 
same persuasion, and so did Walsing- 
ham and the unfortunate Davison. 

Thus we may safely assume that 
Bachiler’s university training was 
mainly Puritan, and the atmosphere 
of St. John’s was not in the least 
Prelatical until the time of its later 
Fellow and President, the ill-fated 
Laud. 

Among the scholars at St. John’s 
during Bachiler’s sojourn there was 
Henry Cromwell, an uncle of the 
Protector, who was father-in-law of 
Sir Oliver St. John, Cromwell’s Lord 
Chief Justice, and of whose sisters 
one was the mother of the patriot, 
John Hampden, and another was the 
mother of Edward Whalley, the regi- 
cide, later a fugitive in New Eng- 
land. 

At Oxford Bachiler continued until 
February, 1586, when he proceeded 
B. A. Perhaps he then became a 
chaplain to Lord Delaware, who pre- 
sented him in 1587 to the Vicarage 
of Wherwell, Hampshire, a small 
retired parish on the River Test, 
whose “‘troutful stream,’ celebrated 
by !saak Walton, is still a favorite 
resort of anglers. 

Here Bachiler preached for twenty 
years, and here he doubtless hoped to 
end his days. No more _ peaceful 
and beautiful place is to be found in 
sunny Hampshire, lying as it does 
in the middle of verdant and fertile 
meadows. Wherwell was the seat 
of an ancient abbey, founded in 986 
by Queen Aelfrida, the widow of 
King Edgar. At the Dissolution the 
abbey was granted to Thomas West, 
Lord La Warr or Delaware, and it 
soon became the principal seat of 
that great family. Here then let us 
leave Stephen Bachiler to marry and 
raise a family of his own, while we 
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consider the events that have begun 
to crowd thick upon England. 

In the very year when Bachiler 
was made a vicar of Wherwell the 
preparations for the invasion of Eng- 
land by the Invincible Armada were 
being completed by the “spider of 
the Escurial.’”’ Her eyes blinded by 
the duplicity of Alexander Farnese, 
Elizabeth was still dreaming of an 
alliance with Spain, and was consider- 
ing seriously the abandonment of 
that combination with Holland which 
finally kept Protestant powers the 
sovereigns of the world. Had it not 
been for the wisdom of Walsingham 
and the pugnacity of Drake and 
Hawkins, England’s Protestants and 
Puritans might have been led in 
chains to the autos-da-fe of Spanish 
invaders, and the clock of the world’s 
progress might have been set back 
another century. 

But the alarm had awakened Brit- 
ain from its slumbers. Preparations 
were made on sea and shore to resist 
the Spanish invasion, and when the 
130 ships of the Invincible Armada 
appeared off Dover in 1588, a squad- 
ron of as many tiny fighting craft 
was ready. By the seamanship of 
the discredited Drake the unwieldy 
galleons of Spain were put to flight, 
and the tempests of August 15th 
finished the work of that great free- 
booter, and forever dispelled the fear 
that Catholic Spain would conquer 
Protestant England. 

Meanwhile in England the Puritan 
party was disputing the supremacy 
of the established church. The death 
of the great Puritan prelate Grindal 
in 1583 summoned to the primacy 
John Whitgift, whose ‘“‘cold medioc- 
rity,’ as the elder Disraeli called it, 
was no match for the fiery arguments 
of the Martin Mar Prelate contro- 
versy. In the century and a half 
which had succeeded the dissolution 
of the monasteries and the establish- 
ment of a Protestant church in 
England, the same material abuses 
which had prevailed in the older 
church showed themselves in the 
reformed episcopacy. The prelates 


waxed rich, while the people were 
over-ridden. The clergy was corrupt 
and the rites of the church were 
abused. Of a sudden a pamphlet 
ridiculing these abuses ran like wild 
fire over the land. Whether the first 
“Mar Prelate’ monograph was writ- 
ten by John Penry, by Barrow or by 
Job Throckmorton will perhaps never 
be known, and does not now especially 
matter. The attack was so sudden, 
the knife went so deep into the vitals 
of the establishment that the sur- 
prised and angry bishops retaliated 
in similar rude and scurrilous pam- 
phlets, and by fines, imprisonments 
and persecutions attempted in vain 
to check the growing wrath of 
people versus prelates. The first 
catagorical answer to the Mar Prelate 
pamphlets was written by Thomas 
Cooper, the same Bishop of Winches- 
ter, who had a year before ordained 
Bachiler Vicar of Wherwell. But 
the established church was forced 
to attack both Romish priests and 
Puritan non-conformists, which weak- 
ened the force of attempts against 
either, and popular sympathy was 
far greater for the Puritan revolt 
against the establishment. The last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign were marked 
by persecutions of Recusants and 
Reformers, with numberless impri- 
sonments and executions. The Puritan 
faction grew steadily, and when in 
1603 James of Scotland came to the 
throne, great was the rejoicing among 
them, for it seemed that a Scotch 
king of England augured well for the 
victory of Presbyter versus Prelate. 

During all this time our Vicar of 
Wherwell became, we may imagine, 
a man of influence. Perhaps the 
Lord Delaware, who succeeded in 
1595 and who married a daughter of 
the Puritan Sir Francis Knollys, 
favored him with his patronage, 
listened to his preaching, and agreed 
with his opinions. In 1596 Bachi- 
ler was named as Overseer in the 
Will of William Spencer of Chariton, 
a rich Hampshire squire, who had 
married one of his parishioners. Prob- 
ably our Vicar was one of the thousand 
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English clergymen who sanctioned 
the millenary petition of King James, 
who greeted the Scotch monarch on 
his coming to the English throne,— 
a petition which urged the King to 
reform the crying abuses of the estab- 
lished church, and besought him to 
allow the Puritan pastors to continue 
their “prophesyings and preachings” 
undeterred by the persecutions of 
their bishops. 

As a result of this petition, King 
James called the Hampton Court 
Conference in 1605. Four divines 
represented the Puritan party, John 
Rainoldes, John Knewstub, Lawrence 
Chaderton, and Henry  Sparke. 
Against them were arranged eight 
English prelates, headed by the next 
Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, Richard 
Bancroft, their bitter opponent. 
Lord Delaware was a member of this 
conference, which resulted badly for 
the popular party, for on Rainoldes’ 
mentioning the word presbyter, King 
James’s wrath was aroused, and he 
dismissed the conference with bitter 
reproaches, telling the Puritans that 
he would ‘‘make them conform or 
harry them out of the land.” 

The following year was marked by 
the ejection of hundreds of Puritans, 
who declined to follow the hated 
ceremonies of the church. In May, 
1605, Archbishop Bancroft held an 
ecclesiastical Court at Winchester, 
and undoubtedly instructed the will- 
ing Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Win- 
chester, to dismiss at once all his 
non-conforming clergymen. Among 
these was Stephen Bachiler, who was 
ejected in August, 1605, from the 
peaceful riverside parish where he had 
preached acceptably foreighteen years. 

The neighboring dioceses of Win- 
chester and Salisbury were at this 
time under anti-Puritan rule. At 
Winchester was Bilson, an ardent 
champion of the establishment; at 
Salisbury was Bishop Henry Cotton, 
of Hampshire descent, who persecuted 
Putitan and Romanist alike, and of 
whom the quaint Sir John Harrington 
says “he had 19 children by one wife, 
whose name was Patience,’’— adding 


“T have heard of few wives of that 
name, and none of that quality.” 
When Elizabeth made Henry Cotton 
Bishop of Salisbury and William 
Cotton Bishop of Exeter (both perse- 
cutors of the sectaries) she observed 
that she had “well Cottoned the 
West” and the Salisbury prelate might 
have said the same of the rich prefer- 
ments which he bestowed on his 
numerous family. 

The next twenty years offer us but 
scanty notes of Bachiler’s life. Win- 
throp says he ‘‘suffered much at the 
hands of the Bishops” and family 
tradition alleges that he fled to Hol- 
land like the little band of Separa- 
tists from Scrooby, who in 1620 
formed the Pilgrim colony at Ply- 
mouth. Bachiler was at 45 in the 
prime of his powers. We may imag- 
ine that, fitted by scholarship and by 
the turn of his mind, he was an ardent, 
able controversialist. We know that 
many of his parishioners followed him 
from the church at Wherwell to his 
ministrations under Puritan auspices 
at the adjoining hamlet of Newton 
Stacy. In 1607 Henry Shipton, a 
wealthy tanner of Shawe, across the 
border in Berkshire, leaves him a 
small legacy, and in 1616 Edmund 
Alleyn of Hatfield Peverell, a rich 
Essex squire, bequeaths him a similar 
sum. In 1610 Bachiler’s son Stephen 
was entered at Magdalen College in 
Oxford, the family college of the 
Wests, Lords Delaware. In 1621 the 
diary of Adam Winthrop, father of 
the Massachusetts governor, says 
that he had ‘“‘Mr. Bachiler the preach- 
er’ to dine with him. That he was 
not without means is shown by the 
Hampshire land records, which recite, 
between 1622 and 1630, his purchase 
and sale of small properties in Newton 
Stacy. A petition of Sir Robert 
Payne, Sheriff of Hampshire in 1632, 
states that several of his tenants, 
“having been formerly misled by 
Stephen Bachiler, a Notorious incon- 
formist, demolished a chapel at New- 
ton Stacy and executed many things 
in contempt of the canons and the 
bishop.” 
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Thus preaching, persecuted and 
adhered to by his former parishioners, 
Bachiler passed a score of years, and 
reached the age of seventy. His 
children had grown up and married; 
one son had become a chaplain in an 
English regiment in Holland, and one 
a merchant in Southampton. One 
daughter married John Wing, an 
English Puritan minister at Flushing 
and the Hague; and another Christo- 
pher Hussey, perhaps a relative of 
the Mayor of Winchester of the same 
name, who married a daughter of 
the Hampshire Puritan Prebendary 
Renniger; a third daughter married 
a Hampshire Samborne, probably 
connected with James Samborne, 
the Winchester scholar and Oxford 
graduate, Puritan Vicar of Andover 
and Rector of Upper Clatford, neigh- 
boring villages to Wherwell. 

With the accession of Charles I in 
1625 Puritanism received another 
blow, and many of the English reform- 
ers, encouraged by the success of the 
Plymouth pilgrims of 1620, decided 
to seek in the New World a freer 
atmosphere for their religious opin- 
ions. By this time Bachiler had 
reached an age when most men 
become weary of struggling, anxious 
to lay aside contention and strife, 
and to obtain a few years of rest. 
Not so our Hampshire Puritan, whose 
eager spirit outran his years, and 
who thought he saw in America an 
Arcadia of religious freedom. 

In 1630 a small band of London 
merchants, perhaps friends of Bach- 
iler’s son Nathaniel, formed a colon- 
izing company, called the “Company 
of Husbandmen” and obtained from 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the great 
enemy to New England Puritanism, 
a patent to some 1600 square miles 
in his province of New England south 
of the river Sagadehock. This Com- 
pany of Husbandmen sent to America 
in the fall of 1630 a small ship called 
the “Plough,” with a meagre band 
of colonists to settle on their new 
patent, probably about where the 
present city of Portland stands. The 
grant from Gorges seems to have 


conflicted with other grants, and the 
original patent is lost, so that we 
cannot exactly locate the land, which 
the Husbandmen thought embraced 
the seacoast from Cape Porpoise to 
Cape Elizabeth. 

This first little ship-load, sent from 
England six months after Winthrop’s 
well found colony, appears to have 
landed on their grant in the hard 
winter of 1630-1, and were much 
disappointed in the outlook. The 
upper coast of New England was 
sterile and forbidding, bare of settle- 
ments except for a few scattering 
fishing stages, and we may imag- 
ine the Husbandmen were poorly 
equipped with the necessaries for col- 
onization. Whether Bachiler was an 
original member of the company I 
cannot state, for none of their records 
have survived that general loss of 
manuscripts which has occurred in 
the lapse of four hundred years. 
Presumably he was, since the first 
letter from the London managers, 
dated in March, 1631-2, and sent to 
their New England colonists, speaks 
as though he had for some time been 
eager in the Company’s work. In 
this letter the London members ask 
the colonists to remember their duty 
to return thanks to God who “hath 
filled the heart of our reverent pastor 
so full of zeal, of love and of extraor- 
dinary affection toward our poor 
society. Notwithstanding opposition 
yet he remaineth constant, persuading 
and exhorting,—yea and as much as in 
him lieth constraining—all that love 
himto join together with us. And see- 
ing the Company is not able to bear his 
charge over, he hath strained himself 
to provide provision for himself and 
his family, and hath done his utmost 
endeavor to help over as many as he 
possibly can, for your further strength 
and encouragement.” 

For another year, then, or until the 
spring of 1632 the Plough Company 
worked in England to secure more 
colonists and to enlarge their re- 
sources. The London members were 
none of them rich, but all were bound 
together by some mystical religious 
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fellowship, the exact significance of 
which has been lost in the ensuing 
centuries of oblivion. England was 
indeed from 1620 to 1630 a fruitful 
mother of diverse and complicated 
sects. The stern rule of Archbishop 
Bancroft had been followed by the 
gentler but less forcible Abbot, who 
was born in the same year as Bach- 
iler, and of whom Lord Clarendon 
says,—‘‘He considered Christian re- 
ligion no otherwise than as it abhorred 
and reviled Popery; and valued those 
men most who did it most furiously.” 
In the last years of Abbot’s primacy 
he had lost credit with the Court, 
and had been supplanted by that 
Bishop of London, who was to succeed 
him, William Laud, the bitter foe of 
the Puritans. Laud’s narrow but 
determined spirit had quite changed 
the religious complexion of Oxford: 
and his promotion to the Bishopric 
of London and to the King’s Privy 
Council inaugurated an era of sup- 
pression and severity which aroused 
and united the hostility of these 
various sects against the Established 
Church. 

But two letters remain, so far as 
the manuscript records of the 17th 
Century have been printed, to show 
who were the active members of that 
ill-fated and meagre Company of 
Husbandmen. John Dye, Grace 
Hardwin and Thomas Jupe, three 
London merchants of limited educa- 
tion and narrow resources, were the 
principal factors. On the first ship 
came over John Crispe, Bryan 
Binckes and John Carman, who seem 
to have had some authority in the 
company, but concerning whom the 
records disclose nothing of note. The 
loosely knit little company seems to 
have been organized and kept alive 
by the strenuous efforts of Bachiler 
and his kinsmen. A second shipment 
of goods and colonists was sent out 
in March, 1632, on the two ships the 
“William and Francis” and _ the 
“Whale.” The colonists on the for- 
mer ship were captained by the stout 
old Hampshire parson, now over 70: 
and the party on the Whale by his 


relative, Richard Dummer, also a 
Hampshire man, who had _ not 
joined the religious circle of the Hus- 
bandmen, but who was doubtless 
induced by Bachiler to finance the 
enterprise to some extent. Dummer 
was a man of breadth and ability, 
whose connection must have been of 
value to the struggling company, 
though he soon foresaw its failure 
and identified himself with Win- 
throp’s more permanent enterprise. 

While Bachiler, Dummer and the 
London members of the Company 
were thus helping on the enterprise 
in England, imagining that the col- 
ony on the Sagadehock River was 
firmly planted in the new soil, that 
poor-spirited crew had left their 
northern settlement, aghast at the 
practical difficulties of colonization, 
and perhaps torn by some dissension. 
With their shaky little craft, the 
Plough, they had drifted down the 
coast looking for more substantial 
settlements, and Winthrop’s Journal 
of July 6, 1631, records their arrival 
at Watertown as follows: ‘‘A small 
ship of 60 tons arrived at Natascot, 
Mr. Graves master. She brought 
ten passengers from London. They 
came with a patent for Sagadehock, 
but not liking the place they came 
hither. Their ship drew ten feet and 
went up to Watertown but she ran 
on ground twice by the way.” The 
Husbandmen, with their vague and 
mysterious religious tenets, were with 
some reason looked on askance by the 
compact and intolerant colony of 
Endicott and Dudley. They had 
failed in their enterprise, and had 
come from the neighborhood of those 
fishing settlements along the North 
coast, whose rude and lawless mem- 
bers were in bad odor with the 
magistrates. It is doubtful, however, 
if they deserved the opprobrium 
which has clung to them because of 
a note added later by Winthrop or 
some other hand,—‘‘They most of 
them proved familists and vanished 
away.” The offensive term of Fami- 
list, with its hint of free love tenden- 
cies, was applied to many of the 
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settlers who resented and differed 
from the arbitrary standards of the 
Massachusetts Colony. 

Thus in June, 1632, when Bachiler 
and Dummer arrived with their fami- 
lies and adherents, the ill-fated little 
venture was already doomed. The 
earnest letter which Bachiler brought 
over from the London merchants 
was addressed to a band already in 
disorder, and it seems probable that 
they remained near Boston only long 
enough to deliver their patent to the 
new comers, coupled with such gloomy 
reports of the northern coast as effec- 
tually put an end to any further 
attempt at colonization. The Com- 
pany of Husbandmen was practically 
dead, its assets in the hands of the 
Massachusetts court, and its mem- 
bers scattered; some went back to 
England and some to Virginia. The 
£1400 of joint stock was a complete 
loss, and apparently the patent was 
seized on by Dummer as some se- 
curity for his advances. This Plough 
Patent was for years a_ source 
of dispute, being assigned some time 
later to one of Cromwell’s command- 
ers, Alexander Rigby, whose agent, 
George Cleeves, disputed the bounds 
of the Royal Province of Gorgeana, 
which fell to the heirs of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges. The constant quar- 
rels between the two factions existed 
until Massachusetts, through its 
agents in England bought up their 
claims and established Maine as a 
dependency of the Bay Colony. 

It seems possible that the only 
person who derived a profit from the 
defunct Plough Company was Rich- 
ard Dummer, who perhaps bought 
out Bachiler’s interest in the patent, 
and who sold it through Cleeves to 
Rigby. Bachiler had disposed of his 
small estate in Hampshire to provide 
funds for the colony, had brought 
over a little company of adherents 
and his own children and grand- 
children; and found himself at 71 
stranded in Newton without a settle- 
ment or a pastorate, and equipped 
with a very moderate sum of money, 
a library of fair size and a somewhat 


legendary coat of arms, which the 
fanciful herald, Sylvanus Morgan, 
says did ‘‘appertain to Stephen Bach- 
iler, the first pastor of the church of 
Ligonia in New England.” 

Bachiler’s arrival in the new colony 
was welcomed. Winthrop mentions 
it in his journal, and it was undoubt- 
edly a matter of moment that the 
aged Oxford Scholar had chosen to 
settle in the Bay, with a considerable 
group of hardy immigrants. A man 
of education and cultivation, as his 
letters show him to have been, was 
no mean addition to Winthrop’s settle- 
ment. 

Although contrary to the direct 
statements of Lewis and Newhall, 
the historians of Lynn, I do not 
believe that Bachiler and his little 
colony immediately established a 
church at Lynn. Bachiler’s own letter 
to Winthrop shows his first sojourn 
was at Newtown, now Cambridge. 
Here too we find the name of John 
Kerman, one of the Plough Company 
as an early settler. Here my idea is 
that the handful of colonists left of 
the Plough Company set up their 
first tabernacle, and listened to the 
prophesyings of Master Bachiler. The 
arbitrary General Court of Winthrop’s 
colony promptly suppressed the in- 
fluence of these doctrines, which were 
perhaps more tolerant and thus more 
acceptable to many of the newly 
arriving colonists not yet firmly 
bound to the compact and narrow 
limits of the oligarchy. Bachiler and 
his adherents had not joined the 
church covenant by taking the ‘‘free- 
man’s oath.” The Court on Oct. 6, 
1632, ordered that “Mr. Batchel’r 
is required to forbeare exercising his 
gifts as a pastor or preacher pub- 
liquely in our pattent, unless it be to 
those he brought with him, for his 
contempt of authority and till some 
scandles be removed.”’ 

Probably after this he moved from 
Newtown to Saugus (Lynn) and 
established his church there. Massa- 
chusetts was fast filling up with immi- 
grants, and new settlements were 
being established. These plantations 
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either kept no records of their first 
years, or, if such there were, they 
have been lost. Thus the only defi- 
nite data of these early years are 
contained in the records of the Gen- 
eral Court, and in the fragmentary 
notes of Winthrop’s Journal. On 
March 4, 1633, the inhibition of the 
Court was removed, and Bachiler 
was free to preach at will. This I 
take to be the date of his first minis- 
trations at Saugus. Here he con- 
tinued some three years, preaching 
to his own little flock and gradually 
attaching others to them, until his 
church numbered a score of families. 
This increase became less coherent 
as newcomers settled at Saugus, and 
on March 15, 1635, Winthrop records 
that “divers of the brethren of that 
church, not liking the proceedings of 
the pastor and withal making a 
question whether they were a church 
or not, did separate from church 
communion.” Bachiler and his fol- 
lowers asked the advice of the other 
churches, who, wishing to hear both 
sides, offered to meet at Saugus about 
it. Bachiler then asked the Sepa- 
ratists to put their grievances in 
writing, which they refused to do. 
At this Bachiler’s quick temper flamed 
up, and he wrote to the other churches 
that he was resolved to excommun- 
icate these objectors, and therefore 
the conference at Saugus was not 
needed. This hasty proceeding (as 
Winthrop calls it) met with no 
approval at the lecture in Boston 
where Bachiler’s letter was read, and 
the elders at once went to Saugus to 
pacify the contending parties. After 
hearing both sides it was agreed that, 
though not at first regularly consti- 
tuted as a church, their consent and 
practice of a church estate had sup- 
plied that defect and so, Winthrop 
concludes, all were reconciled. 
Probably these reconciling elders 
pointed out to Master Bachiler that 
he had not yet conformed to their 
custom and become a “freeman”’: 


and indeed the Lynn church resem- 
bled rather the voluntary assemblings 
Christians than the 


of the early 
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formal and solemn installations prac- 
tised in the bay. At all events, on 
May 6, 1635, Bachiler yielded to their 
practice, became a freeman, and thus 
joined the compact, if inelastic, body 
of the Puritan colony. 

Their period was one of extreme 
danger for the Massachusetts Puri- 
tans. The bay was fast filling up 
with English settlers from different 
counties and each little band was 
headed by some disestablished or 
non-conforming clergyman whose dis- 
like for English intolerance was prob- 
ably equalled by his determination to 
submit to no arbitrary church govern- 
ment in the new country. Thus, in 
America the leaders of the Bay colony 
were confronted with the opposition 
of countless involved theological be- 
liefs at variance with their own, while 
in England the King and Archbishop 
Laud were determined if possible to 
suppress the spread of Puritan 
strength by handicapping the new 
colony with a General Governor from 
England, whose autocracy should be 
firmly allied with the English church 
and the Stuart dynasty. 

The colony of Winthrop and Dud- 
ley was thus attacked from within 
and from without. Small blame to 
them for determining actively to 
expel the contestants here, and pas- 
sively to ignore the church-and-state 
rule of England. The banishment of 
Roger Williams marks the first con- 
certed move to stamp out theological 
division in their own body. In 
October of 1635 Williams was expelled 
from Massachusetts, one clergyman 
alone dissenting. It is believed that 
this dissenter was our Hampshire 
Master Bachiler. Indeed, the charac- 
ter of the two men was to some extent 
similar. Both were theorists, both 
intolerant of arbitrary rule, but his- 
tory has magnified the success of one 
and well nigh obliterated the record 
of the other. The constructive tal- 
ents of Roger Williams resulted in the 
establishment of a province where 
toleration was the rule of life, while 
the character of Bachiler, always in 
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opposition to authority, made his 


life work nugatory. 

The same autumn which banished 
Williams brought young Sir Harry 
Vane to Massachusetts, and the intri- 


eacies of theological disputes found 


in him an ardent supporter. It is 
probable too that the Boston church, 
reacting from the stern rule of Dudley, 
repented their share in the banishment 
of Williams. At all events that 
church, under the broader and more 
spiritual mind of John Cotton, the 
teacher or assistant, became an active 
force in favor of toleration in the Bay. 

But the task of weeding out the 
Puritan garden was not to be stopped. 
The colony must be united and in- 
trenched at home. Each settlement 
must have as its leader some man 
whose trend of thought lay with 
that of the governing oligarchy. At 
Salem was the arch Puritan, Hugh 
Peter: at Newtown the somber 
Thomas Shepherd: at Boston was 
John Wilson, whose natural benignity 
was overshadowed by his loyalty to 
the intolerant tenets he professed: at 
Roxbury John Eliot and Thomas 
Welde were in full accord with the 
narrower beliefs. Saugus, with its 
venerable and educated Pastor Bach- 
iler, was an exception, and here was 
the next stand made. In January, 
1636, Winthrop records ‘‘Mr. Bat- 


-chellor of Saugus was convented 


before the magistrates. Coming out 
of England with a small body of six 


-or seven persons and having since 


received in many more at Saugus, 
and contention coming between him 
and the greatest part of his church, 
who had with the rest received him 
for their pastor, he desired dismission 
for himself and his first members, 
which being granted upon supposition 
that he would leave the town (as he 
had given out), he with the said six 
or seven persons presently renewed 
their old covenant, intending to raise 
another church in Saugus; whereat 
the most and chief of the town being 
offended, for that it would cross their 
intention of calling Mr. Peter or some 
other minister, they complained to 
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the magistrates, who seeing the dis- 
traction which was likely to come by 
this course had forbidden him to 
proceed in any such church way until 
the cause were considered by the 
other ministers. But he refused to 
desist, whereupon they sent for him 
and upon his delay day after day the 
marshal was sent to fetch him. Upon 
his appearance and submission and 
promise to remove out of the town 
within three months, he was dis- 
charged.”’ 

Thus another opponent of the 
oligarchy was disposed of with the 
strong hand. The church at Saugus 
was put under the rule of an approved 
minister, Samuel Whiting, in whose 
honor the town name was changed to 
Lynn, and Master Bachiler, disheart- 
ened, laid down the ministry and 
retired to private life. Among his 
church, however, many besides his 
own family disliked the change, and 
several began a new settlement on 
Cape Cod, among them John Carman, 
the Plough Company man. 

Bachiler himself is said to have 
removed in February, 1636, to Ips- 
wich, where the younger Winthrop 
had established a settlement. I find 
no recorded authority for this, and 
incline to think that he and his son- 
in-law Hussey followed Richard Dum- 
mer to Newbury, where their cousin 
had taken up a farm of five hundred 
acres and where Bachiler and Hussey 
likewise received extensive grants of 
land. 

The tyrannical rule of the New 
England Puritans met with little 
favor in Old England, where general 
sentiment favored toleration, and 
much disapproved arbitrary self-gov- 
ernment in a colony. Mr. Stansby, 
a silenced Puritan in Norfolk, writing 
to John Wilson, the Boston pastor, 
in 1637, complains “‘that many of the 
ministers are much straited with 
you: others lay down the ministry 
and became private members, as Mr. 
Bachiler, Mr. Jenner and Mr. Nathan- 
iel Ward. You are so strict in admis- 
sion of members to your church that 
more than one-half are out of your 
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church in all your congregations: 
this may do you much hurt.” And 
now the threatened insurrection broke 
out into a flame. The Fast Day 
sermon of John Wheelwright arrayed 
the Massachusetts settlements in two 
district factions, which we may term 
Antinomians and Arbitrarians. Vane 
was elected Governor; Cotton as 
teacher ruled the Boston church; the 
brilliant, if undisciplined, Ann Hut- 
chinson lent distinction to the party 
of toleration. To the North lay the 
fishing settlements of Gorges and Ma- 
son, allied with the English church,— 
to the South Roger Williams and his 
colony of broader views. The Massa- 
chusetts Puritans saw no wiser way 
of treating the spread of these heret- 
ical opinions than by suppression. 
By a political coup worthy of the 
Twentieth Century, the new election 
was won for the arbitrarians; Win- 
throp and Dudley went back into 
office and the Court of Assistants 
was theirs by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The defeated party did what 
they could by electing Antinomian 
Deputies, but their power was for the 
moment gone. After some verbal 
sparring between Winthrop and Vane, 
the Massachusetts Synod, entirely 
Arbitrarian, denounced eighty erron- 
eous doctrines, and at the November 
session of the General Court the iron 
hand was applied. The leaders of the 
opposition were banished, disfran- 
chised or disarmed. Massachusetts 
again presented a stern front against 
toleration. Wheelwright and his ad- 
herents began a settlement beyond 
the bounds of Massachusetts, at 
Squamscott (now Exeter, N. H.). 
Richard Dummer, who was among 
those disarmed, had too much at 
stake to abandon his possessions at 
Newbury, but returned to England 
and brought back with him in 1638 
a small band of relatives and friends 
who strengthened his hand. 
Bachiler and Hussey, living quietly 
at Newbury and having been dealt 
with the year before, were spared in 
this dictatorial devastation, but the 
inaction was not to Bachiler’s liking. 


In the severe winter of 1637-8 the 
venerable Puritan walked on foot 
through the wilderness to Cape Cod, 
where he and his little party hoped to 
begin a settlement near that which 
had been established a year before by 
John Carman and the company from 
Saugus. The rigor of the season and 
the difficulty of the enterprise dis- 
couraged them. Winthrop says: ‘‘The 
undertaker of this (the settlement 
at Mattakees, now Yarmouth) was 
one Mr. Batchellor late pastor at 
Saugus, being about 76 years of age: 
yet he walked thither on foot in a 
very hard season. He and his com- 
pany, being all poor men finding the 
difficulty gave it over, and others 
undertook it.”’ 

In England the growing strength 
of the Massachusetts Colony had 
alarmed the King and Canterbury. 
Malcontents sent back from the New 
England Canaan brought to the 
kingly ear strange stories of arbitrary 
and independent acts of the trans- 
Atlantic Puritans. Gorges with un- 
failing persistency schemed for their 
overthrow. The royal patent of 
1629, granted or bought with anti- 
Scriptural bribes, contained privileges. 
undreamed of when it was given. 

As early as 1635 the great Council 
of Plymouth surrendered its charter 
to the King, and the Attorney Gener- 
al, Sir John Banks, began Quo 
Warranto proceedings to annul the 
Massachusetts patent. The whole 
coast line from Sagadehock to Nar- 
ragansett was parceled out among 
the eight remaining members. To 
Gorges was allotted the Northern 
district, as far South as the Piscata- 
qua. Mason’s share adjoined this 
and ran south to Naumkeag, now 
Salem Harbor. The coast from there 
to Narragansett fell to Lord Edward 
Gorges. Thus a paper division shut 
out Winthrop’s colony from anyroyal 
privileges, and the proposed appoint- 
ment of their enemy Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges as Governor General com- 
pleted the pen-and-ink overthrow of 
the Bay Puritans. 

But paper was all that Charles 
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could give: money and resources he 
had none, and he was indeed keeping 
his own coffers barely filled by illegal 
and unpopular “ship money” and 
other taxes. With a singular lack of 
perspective, after sweating his Eng- 
lish subjects by these money getting 
tactics, Charles and Laud added the 
last straw by attempting to force the 
Anglican church establishment upon 
Scotland. The storm which this 
raised at home quite blotted out all 
plans for colonial government and 
extension. Sir Ferdinando was left 
to his own resources to fit out the 
ship which should carry the Royal 
Governor to his happy New England 
tenantry; and the doughty Eliza- 
bethan Knight foundered in the 
attempt, just as his newly launched 
vessel broke to pieces on her way 
off the stocks. 

Meanwhile the narrow limits of 
the Massachusetts patent “from the 
Merrimack to the Charles” began to 
press hard on Winthrop’s expanding 
colony. Each year new settlers flocked 
there from England,—and new settle- 
ments were needed to accommodate 
them. In 1635 a band of Wiltshire 
men, headed by Thomas Parker, had 
planted the Massachusetts flag on 
the southern bank of the Merrimack, 
at Newbury, and soon the tide over- 
flowed into Salisbury, Haverhill and 
Rowley. 

Here began the Debatable Land 
of Mason’s patent of 1629, stretching 
from the Merrimack to the Piscataqua 
and joining Gorges’ province of 
Maine. Few and scattering were the 
settlements. Depositions made by 
early planters say that in 1631 there 
were but three houses on all that side 
of the country adjoining the Piscata- 
qua. Captain Neale was sent out by 
Mason and Gorges in the same month 
as Winthrop’s fleet, and on June 1, 
1630, settled in the stone house built 
by Thomson, the Scotch trader in 
1623 at Little Harbor. These absen- 
tee landlords had large plans, and 
built a manor house or two, set up 
sawmills and fishing stages, but their 


colonies lacked the effective personal 
element which the Bay Colony pos- 
sessed, and they came to little. 

By the close of 1637 Mason was 
dead, Gorges was busy in the King’s 
cause, and the vast regions along the 
Piscataqua contained but a few dis- 
membered plantations. The Anti- 
nomiam heretics were banished from 
Massachusetts or disarmed; ship- 
loads of immigrants friendly to the 
Bay Colony were arriving and they 
must be provided with suitable plan- 
tations. The “Lords Brethren” of 
the Bay scanned their patent and 
saw that its Northern line was the 
Merrimack. Now that river reaches 
the sea at Newbury, but its head 
waters lie far to the North. ‘‘The 
wish was father to the thought.” 
Winthrop and his oligarchy looked 
the ground over and decided that the 
King’s intention was that their patent 
should include all the country south 
of the headwaters. As early as 1636 
the General Court passed an order 
that a plantation should be begun 
at Winnicunnet, some fifteen miles 
north of Newbury, and that Richard 
Dummer and John Spencer should 
press men to build a house there. 
The exact location of this house, 
intended to mark possession . but 
afterwards called the ‘‘Bound House,”’ 
cannot now be definitely determined. 
It was, says Wheelwright, in 1665, 
“three large miles North of the 
Merrimack,”’ apparently within the 
limits of the present town of Seabrook. 
Just where it was, by whom it was 
occupied and how long, it is impos- 
sible to say. The settlement planned 
was not completed, and in 1637 the 
inhabitants of Newbury were by 
court order allowed to settle there. 
Except for Nicholas Easton and a 
Mr. Geoffrey the Newbury settlers 
did not take up the new grant, and 
the two mentioned were unwelcome 
to the Massachusetts authorities, 
Easton (afterwards Governor of Rhode 
Island) having been disarmed as an 
Antinomian. 


(Concluded in next issue) 








“THE HILLTOP” 


By Edgar Sherman Hathorne 


The boy scrambled over rocks and 
fallen tree trunks with the agility and 
grace of a lawless Sylvan springing 
here and there to cull the choicest 
blossoms of the Mayflower. His 
knowledge of wood-craft had taught 
him that, in all the country about, 
this western slope of Wildcat Hill 
offered the rarest bloom. This par- 
ticular patch had been his discovery 
several years before and here no living 
soul had been granted entrance or 
even acquainted of its existence with 
the exception of ‘‘teacher” and Beth. 
They had been admitted after giving 
a binding pledge of secrecy. 

That was a year ago, but this spring 
Beth could not come for she was 
recovering from a long illness. When 
he had gathered as many of the fra- 
grant blossoms as he could carry, 
the boy made for the lone pine that 
grew in the open pasture on the brow 
of the hill. For miles to the north 
and east it had been a landmark for 
years, its shapeless deformity clearly 
cut against the sky-line. 

Around the base of the hill, the 
lake sparkled in the early morning 
sun, at whose head Mount Jerry 
stood on guard, while upward from 
the opposite shores of this four-mile 
strip of water rose the gentle slopes 
of Goat and Parsonage Hills; their 
thickly wooded sides dotted here and 
there with an occasional farmhouse 
and its outbuildings. Nearing the 
foot of Goat Hill the houses appeared 
more numerously and a sociable colony 
of smoking chimneys, half a mile 
farther down the hill denoted the 
village of Swedam. That red brick 
chimney farthest to the north was 
the home of the boy, the one first in 
that group to the southward was 
where Beth lived with her Grand- 
father Burbank. 


Many years ago the village of 
Swedam had been built on the bluff 
overlooking the intervales of the 
Merrimack, an occasional gleam of 
whose waters could be seen by climb- 
ing to the flat top of the pine. From 
here also the snow-capped summits of 
Mount Washington and other mem- 
bers of the Presidential Range could 
be seen on a clear day, their blue-gray 
shapes outlined in, hazy relief against 
the expanse beyond. In the fore- 
ground the Belknaps, Ossipees, Car- 
digan and Five-step were plainly 
discernible; but, as the eye traveled 
westward, the rise of Goat Hill ob- 
structed all further view of the moun- 
tains with the exception of Mount 
Kearsarge, who viewed the lake with 
solemn dignity from over the shoulder 
of Parsonage Hill. 

As the boy dropped from the lowest 
branch of the pine he stooped to gather 
up the blossoms that he had tied 
into a bunch before climbing the tree. 
Upon leaving the hill he did not take 
the same path that he came up by, 
rather choosing the one that led 
around the foot of the hill to the south. 
This would bring him out of the woods 
below the Burbank’s. 

Trudging along in the clear morn- 
ing air, he vainly thought of what he 
would say as he left the blossoms for 
Beth; he also wondered if he would 
catch a glimpse of her at the window, 
for he knew that she was now able 
to sit up a few hours each day. 

He stepped onto the porch and with 
a trembling hand raised the big iron 
knocker. A series of quick sharp raps 
awoke the emptiness of the hall within. 
The waiting boy could hear his heart 
pounding his ribs; through the closed 
door came the steady tick-tock of 
the tall clock that stood at the turn 
of the winding stairway. Upon re- 














ceiving no response to his summons 
the boy was about to turn away when 
he heard a latch click and then a 
shambling step coming across the 
bare hall floor. Presently the heavy 
paneled door swung in, allowing the 
morning breezes to gently ruff the 
long snowy hair of the old man who 
opened to him. The boy mumbled 
a few incoherent words about ‘‘sumpin 
fer Beth,” and ‘‘bein’ late ter school,”’ 
as he offered the bunch of flowers, 
turning to beat a hasty retreat down 
the path, through the big white gate 
and into the road again. 

As the old man climbed the stairs 
to Beth’s room, with the boy’s gift, 
the old blue eves twinkled merrily, 
for they liked the boy and _ under- 
stood. 

All day long the boy’s offering had 
filled the room with exquisite perfume, 
theirfragrance recalling pleasant mem- 
ories. It was when the sun dropped 
from view behind the hill that Beth 
thought of the one short year ago; 
of the day when she and “teacher” 
had gone a-Maying with the boy to 
his “‘special” place and how he had 
helped her climb to the top of the 
pine that grew on the brow of the hill. 
The birds had never sung so sweetly 
as they did that day. How grand 
the view was from the flat top of the 
pine, the nearer hills with the moun- 
tains beyond and directly beneath 
lay the stretch of the lake! 

Later, when evening twilight and 
star-rise met, Grandfather Burbank 
came into her room to give Beth 
her goodnight kiss, going out with the 
candle and latching the door after 
him. For a long time she lay very 
quiet in her high-posted bed, but 
when she heard the rope bed creak in 
the adjoining room she knew that 
Grandfather had retired for the night. 

The evening breezes wandered in 
through the partially closed window, 
gently swaying the white window 
hangings in their capricious night- 
rule. The evening star peeped in 


between the moving draperies and 
saw a little white hand and arm reach 
out from under the warm comforters. 
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A cool breeze from the window awoke 
a shiver as it struck the bare, warm 
arm that reached to the lightstand 
where the boy’s gift had been placed 
early that morning. The little hand, 
when it returned to the warmth, 
clutched one of the fragrant beauties. 

The star then looked into the 
curtainless, back attic window in the 
big white farmhouse at the other end 
of the village. The boy saw the star 
as he undressed in the dark. The 
star saw the boy and winked know- 
ingly, but did not tell what he had 
just seen. 


The youth was teaching Beth to 
drink from the swift running brook 
that tumbled down the hillside in 
haste to mingle with the waters of 
the lake. They had left the merry 
party of picnickers in the woods below. 
When this lesson in pristine drinking 
had ended, the youth suggested the 
path leading to the foot of the pine 
that grew on the brow of the hill. 
Originally this path was an Indian 
trail, the oral tradition of the coun- 
try-side says that a brave from the 
village across the Merrimack loved 
a pretty Indian maiden who lived 
with her folks in the wigwam on the 
brow of the hill. There is still a faint 
trace of the trail from the foot of the 
pine leading over the hill. This runs 
but a short distance, as it ended at the 
wigwam. The other trail is more 
pronounced as it has been used for 
years by all who visit the pine. The 
lovers would meet at the coming 
together of the two trails and many 
happy hours were spent along the 
time of sunset and star-rise. 

The pine in those days was but a 
small tree of three or four feet in 
height. In the maiden’s village lived 
a brave, who loved her, but his wooing 
had been in vain. One summer day 
at dusk as she left her wigwam and 
took the trail to meet her lover, a 
lithe figure glided stealthily after her. 
The savage stopped at a safe distance 
from their trysting place: his fiendish 
red visage distorted with rage and 
hate and jealousy when he beheld 
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his hated rival hold her in loving 
embrace 

Quickly and quietly he strung an 
arrow, took aim and then dispatched 
the silent messenger on its deathly 
mission. As the arrow left the bow 
the evening breezes bowed the young 
pine; the swift flying arrow cutting 
clean off the tender, light green top 
of the pine and falling a few feet 
beyond unobserved. 

A second arrow he then strung, 
a second aim he took, a second mes- 
senger he then dispatched which did 
its work but too well. 

The maiden died a few moons after 
her lover was killed, but her spirit 
seemed to ever linger in the pine. 
When the gentle breezes ripple the 
placid features of the lake below, a 
sigh is heard from the pine, or on a 
blustering winter’s night a voice of 
lamentation can be heard by the fire- 
log in the farmhouses across the lake. 

The youth and Beth were grateful 
to reach the shade of the old pine, 
for the hot glare of the noonday sun 
had made the last uphill of the trail 
fatiguing. The old pine was in a 
dreamy, retrospective mood today, 
as it gently sighed, telling the lovers 
at its feet of the love of those happy 
days so long ago. Through all the 
sweet-memory song of the pine there 
came a note of gladness and peace, 
a note of thankfulness and joy; for 
the lover and his faithfulness; for 
the love that overcrowned all. 

To the accompaniment of this 
symphony, the youth told Beth that 
old story of love and Beth listened to 
the old story of love from the lips of 
the youth. There was none to brook 
the sacred scene, save Mount Kear- 
sarge, who stared with rude but 
impassive gaze from over the shoulder 
of Parsonage Hill; Mount Jerry 
at the head of the lake was too busy 
exchanging confidences with Unca- 
noonuc to heed them, while the 
Ossipees and Belknaps were gossiping 
with their snow-capped neighbors 
beyond. 

A blast from the dinner horn sent 
its blatant, discordant echo chasing 


around the lake and up through the 
woods to the two seated beneath the 
pine. As the youth and Beth hurried 
down the trail to join the picnickers, 
it seemed as though the whole hillside 
teemed with life and love; never was 
there such gladness in the woods 
before. Every bird was singing of 
love, the breezes as they chased 
through the trees whispered of love; 
even the busy bee hummed a love-lay. 
The trail now descended the hill and 
followed close to the lake, where each 
tiny wave sang of love as it gently 
kissed the shore, while overhead, 
“the murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks,” of this forest primeval, with 
branches intertwined took up the 
refrain. 


All day the sun had given no warmth 
and little light, and, as if repentant 
for the day’s omission, outdid himself 
in a resplendent warmth of gorgeous 
colorings, as he sank beyond the 
western slope of Kearsarge, A cold, 
raw wind came in from the Atlantic, 
some forty miles eastward, hurtling 
drifts or fallen leaves across the frost- 
blackened pastures. A wierd and 
uncanny song came from the scatter- 
ing oaks, shagbarks, and chestnuts 
that grew on the hillside, as the wind 
rattled their bony branches of skeleton 
leaves. 

But the lonely pine that grew on 
the brow of the hill supplied a more 
harmonious note of eloquence to this 
grand Miserere. It was a note at 
times clear and shrill, then dying to 
a moan, then a sobbing sigh. During 
the intermittent lull the whispered 
prayer became more audible, with 
the oncoming gusts of wind, a suppli- 
cation for strength to bear the 
injustice of it all. With the increasing 
wind, the old tree lashed itself into 
an impetuous fury, throwing its 
scrawny branches skyward and giving 
vent to the pent-up heart hurt, the 
soul-sickness and the utter uselessness 
of it all. 

The figure of a man standing at 
the foot of the pine, outlined against 
the rich purples, dull pinks and dead 
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gold, seemed by his preoccupied 
mood, to supply a significant factor 
to the scene. While the man gazed 
on the wondrous protoplasm, the 
vivid colors melted to softer shades 
of lavender, pink and bronze-gray, 
that after a brief time silently dis- 
solved themselves into the neutral 
afterglow of dusk. 

How well the pine responds to the 
man’s mood! for did he not have the 
same heart hurt; full five summers 
ago since that blissful hour with Beth, 
when their hearts, in tune with the 
heart of the pine, had sung the Song 
of Love. Yes, the Song of Love. 
Did Beth love him now? There was 
that quarrel of so many years ago, 
but not so many when you counted 
them. Yes, it was four years last 
New Year’s Eve and they were to be 
married the coming spring. Beth 
had been unrelenting and he had 
been obdurate. The past four years 
abroad had failed to bring about the 
hoped-for oblivion, and tonight he 
cried out in anguish for her. During 
his silent soliloquy the pine had 
reached the culminating crisis of its 
lamentation. With aloud shriek and 
moan its voice broke; then followed 
a successive sobbing and whispered 
sighs. Thus the Miserere ended, for 
the wind had gone down with the sun. 

A spirit of peace seemed to spring 
from the gray ashes of the sunset fire. 
The last gust of wind, dying, had 
scattered the heavy black cloud-forms 
into countless cloudlets, and, as the 
wind blew them about, the first star 
of evening appeared, bringing a mes- 
sage of hope. 

Turning to leave the hill, some 
unknown caprice of fancy led him 
to choose the same path he took 
one early spring morning, so many 
years ago. Coming out of the clear- 
ing below the Burbank’s he noticed 
the inviting air of hospitality that 
now, as ever, pervaded the place. 
An unseen and irresistible force drew 
him in through the big white gate. 
Fearing his step be heard on the path, 
he trod the frost-killed grass at the 
side. Half way up the path he 


he paused; through the small window 
panes he could make out in the 
flickering firelight, the old seraphine 
and seated at it was Beth—she whom 
he loved; for whom his heart had 
cried out in the lone night watches. 
How pleasingly familiar the wheezy 
notes of the old instrument sounded 
through the shuttered window. He 
recognized the prelude to a _ well- 
remembered song It was her voice 
that began that song. 


Once in the dear dead days beyond recall 
When in the world the mists began to fall 
* * . * * 


Just a song at Twilight, when the lights are low 
And the flickering shadows softly come and go. 
* * * * « 


Deep in our hearts it dwells for evermore; 
Footsteps may falter, weary grow the way 
Still we can hear it at the close of day; 

So till the end— 


Through the closed window and 
partially closed shutter came the 
muffled song in which he read a note 
of sadness and longing. The song 
ended and as the last notes of the 
seraphine became silent, all the heavy 
heart burden lifted. With long de- 
termined strides he covered the dist- 
ance to the front porch and raised the 
big iron knocker. 


With courtly punctiliousness, be- 
tokening the pupil of a past school, 
the old man handed Beth into the 
yellow, high-backed sleigh, tucking 
the robes around her back and under 
her feet with the same loving nicety, 
as in the first years. What happy 
hours they had spent together in 
that yellow, high-back sleigh with 
the figures “1858”? on the back in 
red and black. The sleigh had been 
Grandfather Burbank’s wedding gift 
to them along with the title deed of 
the homestead. That was forty- 
seven years ago tonight and they 
had driven away from the minister’s 
in this same sleigh. 

What a glorious night that was 
forty-seven years ago! When they 
left the minister’s that night they did 
not come home by the Parsonage 
Hill road, there was a hard crust and 
a full moon, thus making it possible 
to drive home through the pastures by 
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the way of the lone pine that grew 
on the brow of the hill. 

Tonight they would make their 
annual pilgrimage to the ‘‘Land-mark 
that breathes of other days.” 

Driving up through the village 
they notice the countless changes in 
the span of years; the now prying 
sociability of the houses along the 
road in contrast to the formerly few 
farmhouses. The trolley-track at the 
side of the main road and parallel with 
it; on a high bank, runs the steam- 
ear track in lieu of the old stage 
coach and turnpike road. Here on 
the right stands, newly erected, an 
electrical power plant and farther on 
as old Doll slowly draws the sleigh 
up the hill, the outlines of the red 
mill delineated against the snow- 
covered hill beyond, the tall chimney 
and the cupola standing in high 
relief against the star and moonlit 
azure. 

Reaching the top of the hill, Old 
Doll feels the tightening of the left 
rein; accordingly, she takes the newly 
made road that leads from the village 
square to the top of Wildcat Hill. 
This road, though comparatively new, 
has become a bit of driveway of 
much repute. The beauty and charm 
of landscape, so easily accessible, 
have excited the admiration as well 
as the patronage of many. 

The hill grows steep and Old Doll 
is obliged to jog along at a moderate 
pace with an occasional halt. With 
few exceptions since the date on the 
back of the sleigh, the last eve of 
every year has found them on their 
pilgrimage to the lone pine that stands 
on the brow of the hill. Two years 
back, in the 60’s, they had not come; 
for he had been away in the South- 
land following the Stars and Stripes. 
One year Beth had been ill and 
another time he had a broken arm, 
caused by a falling tree. Then there 
was that great blizzard in ’74, and 
that not-to-be-forgotten year-end, 
when he and Beth walked hand in 
hand through the Valley of the 
Shadows, watching by the bedside 
of Baby Beth, struggling for the 


little life that had come to mean so. 
much to them. The anguish and 
heavy heart-hurt of that flitting! 
The next year they did not come for 
a little stranger came to them to 
heal the wound of the year back. 

The sleigh has reached the open 
country on the top of the hill; now 
Old Doll feels both reins tighten and 
stops. The lover of long ago jumps 
out, somewhat rheumaticy, draws 
the bars of the pasture gate; he then 
returns to lead Old Doll and the high- 
back sleigh with Beth, through the 
lower bars and across the pasture 
to the pine that stands on the brow 
of the hill. 

Standing by the side of the sleigh, 
he and Beth silently contemplate 
the moonlit splendor up-rolling before 
them. The night is of exceptional 
beauty; the moon in an effulgence of 
light paints the bright places in high 
light at the same time throwing the 
subdued into dead black shadow. 
The sky has that almost day-bright 
azure, sparsely studded with only the 
brighest and most courageous stars. 
The brightness occasionally grows dim 
as each troop of omniform cloud obnu- 
bilates the moonlit way; their shadows 
chasing across the frost-frozen face 
of the lake below and then over the 
silver crusted uplands, to disappear 
in the blackness of the thick woods on 
the hilltop. 

An unisonant note of perfect peace 
and irrepressible sweetness is gener- 
ated from the far-reaching, countless 
forces. Each distant hill and 
nearby lowland supplies some silent 
pedal note to the Divine Nocturne. 

To the accompaniment of this silent 
organ music of the night, the voice of 
the pine falls on the ear in soft 
cadence. All the bitter disappoint- 
ment and useless yearning, with the 
passing years, have developed a 
quality in tone of rare richness. 
Tonight the song is a pathognomy, 
revealing a glimpse into the hidden 
chambers of sorrow, disclosing the 
storm scars underlying the sweet song 
of memory. It was a song of resigna- 
tion to the life of hope and faith in the 
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mysterious unknown: of thankfulness 
for the joy to live again the past. 
All this was harmonized in the Song 
of Soul, from the life experiences of 
the pine and from the lives of the two 
beneath its widespreading branches. 
They had felt alike the glare of the 
hot noonday sun and the cool refresh- 
ings of eventide: the sharp cutting 
of the winter’s blast and grateful 
warmth of the spring; the gladsome 
brightness of day and the dark despair 
of the night they knew as well; like- 
wise the bitter disappointment and 
the unlooked for joy, the love, that 
crowning fulfillment of all. 


Lost in silent contemplation, they 
awaken from their musings as a 
black cloud crosses the sky— 


‘““The moon is hid, the night is still; 
A single church below the hill is 
pealing.” 


As the last echoes chase around the 
shores of the lake and up over the 
hill, Old Doll is turned about and led 
back through the bars into the road. 
There the lover of long ago takes 
his seat beside Beth in the high-back 
sleigh, sitting close to her and drives 
home with the reins in one hand as 
in the first years. 


LOVE’S LIGHT 


By Moses Gage Shirley 


By some act of kindness shown, 
By some gift of friendship given, 
Though you may be sad and lone 
You have found a light to Heaven. 


By some act of hate and spite 
That may bring another pain, 
From you, you may shut the light 
And in darkness long remain. 


THE DROWNED SAILOR 
By William Wilson 


His was the passion the ocean to dare, 


He loved its wild ways— 


His ways were as wild, 


And his heart knew no fear; 


Now lifeless he lays 
Beyond human care. 


And the petulant waves like a frightened coquette 
Are hugging his form in a foamy caress 

And fretfully combing his hair, 

And the spray on his eyelashes shines like a tear. 
All unmindful is he to the kiss or the fret, 

And his hair like the seaweed all tangled and wet 
Rises and falls with the tide. 














REMINISCENCES OF EARLY LIFE IN NEW 


ENGLAND 


By John Bachelder 


The writer was born and reared 
among the granite hills of New Hamp- 
shire, before the iron horse had invaded 
the quiet villages in the valleys of 
the Connecticut, Merrimack and 
smaller streams—before the cotton 
mills and other large industries that 
now characterize New England towns 
and cities as the Manchesters and 
Birminghams of America had made 
much progress. Instead of railways, 
we had the old Concord stage coach 
which has not, like ‘“‘The Deacon’s 
One Hoss Shay” entirely collapsed. 
It is still used in the mountains where 
the railway has not penetrated. 

The woolen mills, as they were then 
called, consisted of a set of power 
cards usually located in a small room. 
The wool was washed by the farmer 
and the mill simply converted it into 
rolls which were spun into yarn by 
the farmer’s wives and daughters on 
on the large hand wheels. Some 
families would card and make their 
own rolls with hand ecards. The yarn 
was woven into cloth on hand looms 
and used for clothing the family, 
both male and female, for everyday 
service and was called homespun; but 
most families had their Sunday or 
“‘go-to-meeting”’ suits. Of course we 
all went to church and heard “Old 
Hundred” sung, and read nothing 
on Sunday but the Bible and smiled 
only by special permission. This 
period was before my ‘teens had 
arrived—seventy-five years ago. The 
boys usually made up for this mental 
blockade on the following week days 
and balanced accounts with the old 
folks. Boys were boys then as now. 
New England atmosphere and envi- 
ronment did not eliminate the boy. 
The equipoise of the pedagogue was 





often disturbed by the boy. The 
girls, of course, never indulged in 
mischief; it was always the naughty 
boy who slipped icicles into the 
pockets of the teacher’s swallow- 
tailed coat, to melt, when he monop- 
olized the heat from the sparkling 
wood fire on a cold winter day. But 
this was long ago. We had no system 
of steam pipes or steam-heating 
devices then, but this stray leaf from 
memory’s library is well preserved 
and still legible. We had husking 
bees in ‘“‘ye olden tyme” which the 
reader may know but little about, 
unless the trunk of the ancestral tree 
was of Yankee origin, or their knowl- 
edge, traditional. 

In New Hampshire, seventy years 
ago, common labor was paid fifty 
cents per day; the farmer raised and 
dressed his flax; the housewife spun 
and wove it. He raised his own wool 
and had it made into clothing. 

They purchased prints and sheet- 
ings in limited quantities—the former 
at from eighteen to twenty-five cents 
per yard, of qualities inferior to what 
are now at one fourth of these prices. 
These were the conditions often al- 
luded to by politicians as ‘‘the good 
old times.” 

There was but little money in 
circulation. The merchant or farmer 
rated at $10,000 was regarded as a 
king among his peers. They trusted 
in God, but had no industrial trusts 
and no labor strikes. The dignified 
parson prayed for rain when the 
growing crops began to suffer, and 
if Pluvius was too liberal, reversed 
his appeal. The solar system has 
not changed materially, so far as I 
can discover, but Doctor Franklin’s 
little experiment with the turkey that 
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prostrated the goose, has been utilized 
with wonderful results. The wooden 
mould board of the farmer’s plow 
was covered with strips of wornout 
tire from cart and wagon wheels. 
The sickle and grain cradle were all 
the harvesting machinery in use. 
McCormick, if born, was unknown 
to fame. The music was the flail 
instead of piano during the short 
winter days, and Revolutionary and 
ghost stories for amusement in the 
evenings. Our holidays were limited 
to the Fourth of July and Thanks- 
giving: but we had husking bees when 
the whole neighborhood would con- 
gregate to husk the farmer’s corn and 
when it was over, 


A feast was reddy—tables spread, 
A bill of country fare— 

Turkey, mince pie and gingerbread 
Prepared with special care. 


Next, ‘‘on the light fantastic toe,” 
All but the deacons dance; 

At twelve o’clock we all must go: 
Somehow—perhaps by chance, 


The pendulum of the old clock 
Refused to move or tick; 

The wheels of time received a shock— 
Perhaps a boyish trick. 


Our seniors would not let us borrow, 
And when the clock struck twelve, 
No drafts were honored on tomorrow— 

Tomorrow all must delve. 


Hobson was not the first man kissed, 
Red ears were passports then; 

His name was not upon the list 
Though it included men. 


Our parson prayed for all his flock— 
For saints and sinners too; 

Commencing with old Plymouth Rock 
And traced their hist’ry through. 


His congregation all could sing 
Old Hundred—all by rote; 

And often make the old church ring 
When few could read the notes. 


But times have changed since I was young— 
We hear the organ’s peal; 

No longer is ‘Old Hundred” sung, 
And sinners seldom kneel. 


The spinning wheel has been retired, 
The hand looms rest unused; 

Electric sparks have been inspired 
And energy infused. 


Now, forty minutes span the earth; 
“Time was, but is no more’’— 
Modern science has given birth 
To truth, and we want more. 


I'll say good-by to ‘‘good old times” 
And wipe away my tears; 

And find a better use for rhymes 
In my declining years. 


The dawn of an enlightened age 
Is lighting up the way; 

Let us enlarge the historic page 
And greet the coming ray. 


The old we class as lower grade, 
And not quite up to date; 

Electric sparks are on parade, 
And steam is doomed by fate. 


Automobiles—the latest fad 
Are now familiar sights; 

Old fogies say that we are mad, 
But are the fogies right? 


Both Occident and Orient 
Are boundaries today; 
In warfare but an incident 
In monarchy’s decay. 


We've many trusts,—some trust in God, 
But more in shining gold; 

The toilers meek who turn the sod 
Are oft by it controlled. 


Returning to domestic affairs, the 
young lady’s outfit and trousseau 
consisted of a set of furniture not by 
any means as elaborate and expensive 
as we find on sale today: Bed- 
clothing, home made from flax and 
wool, kitchen furniture, a set of silver 
spoons, a string of gold beads, and 
among the curios of today would be 
the warming pan of polished brass, 
with faney handle and trimmings, 
having a perforated hinged cover for 
the heat to escape from the live coals 
with which it would be filled when 
ready for use in warming the bed in 
cold weather. This article has be- 
come historical by the use made of it 
by (Lord) Timothy Dexter of New- 
buryport. 

When a young man he was a shoe- 
maker, had saved a little money and 
made many successful ventures in 
shipments to the West Indies and 
other places. Later he became a 
shipowner. On one occasion, when 
making up a cargo for the West 
Indies, he asked the advice of one of 
his neighbors in regard to what he 
should ship there for a profit. His 
waggish neighbor, as a joke, recom- 
mended warming pans. The ludi- 
crous idea of shipping warming pans 
to a tropical climate, did not occur 
to Dexter, and he acted upon the 
advice and bought up all the warming 
pans he could find and shipped them. 
To the surprise of everybody, after 
learning what he had done, it turned 
out a good investment. The sugar 
planter used it with the cover turned 
back, to dip the syrup from the kettle, 
then put down the cover which was 
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secured by a catch and turned it over 
and strained it. He was fortunate 
in most of his ventures, but more by 
accident than by the exercise of good 
judgment. He built and furnished 
a fine residence—palatial for the early 
days; the exterior was ornamented 
with carved images which were still 
standing in 1845. He was the laugh- 
ing stock of sensible people, had but 
a limited education and was heavily 
overstocked with vanity. He assumed 
the title of Lord and was flattered 
when addressed as My Lord or Lord 
Timothy. 

The old Concord stage coaches were 
run between the capital and the larger 
towns carrying the mails and passen- 
gers. Railways were not dreamed of. 
The first passenger railways in New 
England—the Boston & Providence 
and the Boston & Lowell commenced 
running in 1831, when the Eastern 
and Middle States bordering on the 
Atlantic as well as in England were 
pushing in the same direction— organ- 
izing railway companies. On com- 
pletion of the Liverpool & Manchester 
road, I think in 1832, an excursion 
train with invited guests left Liver- 
pool for Manchester. Among the 
guests was the British Premier who 
was accidentally killed. This led to 
the introduction of a bill in parlia- 
ment limiting the speed of railway 
trains to twelve miles an hour. Trains 
have recently been run over that road 
at the rate of seventy-two miles an 
hour. In 1830 the first passenger 
train was run over the Baltimore & 
Ohio road, and in 1831 the first long 
cars with four-wheel trucks were built, 
but none of this style were used in 
Europe for many years after. On 
some of our first roads, the rails were 
flat bars of iron spiked down to a 
wooden rail secured to ties that were 
imbedded. The heavy wrought-iron 
rails were too expensive. Money was 
not loaned at 3 per cent. then. The 
ends of these bars would sometimes 
get loose and go up through the 
bottom of the car. A friend once 
related his experience when traveling 
in the West. The end of a rail (snake 


heads they were then called) came up 
between him and a fellow-passenger 
on the same seat. 

In 1838, the year I took up my 
residence in Boston, the steamer 
Sirius made a passage from London 
to New York in seventeen days and 
the Great Western from Bristol to 
New York in fifteen days. The cele- 
brated English savant, Doctor Lard- 
ner, denounced the project of trans- 
atlantic steam navigation, and pub- 
lished a pamphlet embodying his 
views on the subject just previous 
to the departure of these vessels from 
England which had the effect of 
damaging his reputation for sagacity. 
In 1846 and ’47 the writer crossed the 
Atlantic four times in the Cunard 
steamers, making the shortest passage 
in fourteen days and now the passages 
are made in less than six days— 
the shortest by the Lusitania in 5 
days, 7 hours, and 23 minutes. Steam 
was a pioneer in industrial develop- 
ment; but electricity will soon be, 
and is now to a large extent, its 
successor. From these early begin- 
nings within my recollection, we now 
lead all other nations in railway 
mileage and are nearly equal to all 
combined. Previous to 1860 our 
annual production of iron did not 
exceed 20,000 tons. Up to 1870 we 
had made but about 30,000 tons of 
steel rails. Today we are the largest 
producers in the world and have sold 
a better quality at $20 per ton than 
we have paid England $160 for. The 
Yankees are accused of being boastful, 
but when we review their achievement 
it must be regarded as a pardonable 
sin. No other nation has ever accom- 
plished half as much in a half century 
as we have in the last half of the 
nineteenth, and are still pressing on. 

It is unsafe to say that what may 
seem visionary, cannot be accom- 
plished. We are apt to call people 
cranks until their efforts are crowned 
with success. Let us wait and see 
what the next half-century will bring 
to the surface. Only our juniors, 
the youth of today, will enjoy that 
pleasure. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. HIRAM A. TUTTLE. 


Hiram Americus Tuttle, governor of New 
Hampshire in 1891 and 1892, died at his home 
in the town of Pittsfield, February 10, 1911, 
after a long and painful illness. 

He was a son of George and Judith Mason 
(Davis) Tuttle, born in Barnstead, October 
13, 1827. His father was a grandson of John 
Tuttle of Dover, who settled in Barnstead in 
1776, and a descendant of that John Tuttle, 
the first of the name in America, who came 
from St. Albans in the West of England, in 
1633; while his mother was a descendant of 
Samuel Davis, a Revolutionary soldier and 
an early settler of the same town. 

When Hiram A. was nine years of age his 
father removed with his family from Barn- 
stead to Pittsfield, where he attended the 
public schools and Pittsfield Academy. At 
the age of seventeen he became a clerk in the 
clothing store of Lincoln & Shaw of Concord, 
remaining several years and acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the business, and, 
through his courtesy and affability, winning 
a host of friends who were devotedly attached 
to him in all the after years. After a time he 
was made manager by this firm of their branch 
store in Pittsfield, of which he ultimately 
became the proprietor, and whose business 
grew and prospered under his direction till it 
became one of the largest and most flourishing 
establishments of the kind to be found in the 
state outside the larger cities, and has so 
continued. 

But Mr. Tuttle’s ambition and energy car- 
ried him into other fields of industry and 
enterprise, and as early as 1888 he engaged 
in the lumber business, continuing therein 
extensively through life. He was also largely 
interested in real estate, and to his building 
operations the prosperous village of Pittsfield 
is indebted in no small measure for its attrac- 
tive appearance, his own fine residence (un- 
fortunately badly damaged by fire since his 
decease) and his large business block being 
_. architectural features of the place. 

e was an active promoter of the Pittsfield 
Aqueduct Company, holding a large share 
of its stock, and was deeply interested in all 
measures and agencies designed to advance 
the welfare of the town in material as well as 
educational lines. .He was a director of the 
Pittsfield National Bank, president and 
trustee of the Pittsfield Savings Bank, presi- 
dent and director of the Suncook Valley 
Railroad, whose construction he did much to 
promote, and a director of the Concord & 
Montreal Railroad. He was also president of 
the Manchester Savings Bank. 

He was one of the trustees of the old Pitts- 
field Academy, and last year presented the 


town of Pittsfield with a fine school building, 
in memory of his daughter and only child, the 
late Hattie French Tuttle Folsom. He was 
for many years president of the Old Home 
Week Association of the town, under whose 
auspices many pleasant reunions of the sons 
and daughters of Pittsfield had been held. 

In politics Mr. Tuttle was a Republican of 
the stalwart type, uniting with that party 
when attaining his majority, though his rela- 
tives were all Democrats. In 1860 he was 
the candidate of his party for town clerk, 
when the first determined contest was made 
for control of the town by the Republicans, 
it having long been strongly Democratic. 
He was successful, his election being the first 
Democratic defeat in a third of a century. 
He was elected to the Legislature in 1873 and 
again the following year, and in 1876 was 
appointed an aide on the staff of Governor 
Person C. Cheney, with the rank of colonel. 
In 1878 he was chosen a member of the execu- 
tive council, and re-elected in 1879, under 
the amended constitution, for a term of two 
years. In 1888 he was a delegate at large to 
the Republican National Convention, and 
in 1891 and 1892 was governor of the State of 
New Hampshire, having been the candidate 
of his party at the election in November 
previous, which was the most closely con- 
tested in the history of the state. He received 
42, 479 votes at the polls, to 43,386 for Charles 
H. Amsden, the Democratic nominee, and 
1,363 for Josiah M. Fletcher, Prohibitionist, 
and was elected by the Legislature in joint 
convention at the opening of the session in 
January. 

He was one of the most popular incumbents 
who ever held the executive office, and at- 
tended many important public functions. 
He was present with his staff at the opening 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, and at the dedication of the battle 
monument at Bennington, Vt., also the laying 
of the cornerstone of the main building of 
the New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts at Durham. 

Governor Tuttle was a member of and 
liberal supporter of the services of the Episco- 
pal Church of Pittsfield, but gave generous 
aid also to other churches of the town. 

He married, in 1859, Miss Mary C. French, 
only child of the late John L. French, in the 
fifties, cashier of the Pittsfield Savings Bank. 
Their only child, Hattie French Tuttle, born 
January 17, 1861, a highly accomplished 
young woman, educated at Wellesley College, 
who was the wife of Frederic K. Folsom of 
Boston, died a few years since, leaving two 
sons, Hiram Tuttle Folsom and Charles E. 
B. Folsom. 
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MRS. C. JENNIE SWAINE. 


Mrs. C. Jennie Swaine passed from this life 
at her home in Dover, December 10, 1910. 
Mrs. Swaine was the daughter of Daniel and 
Mehitable B. (Watson) Clough, and was 
born in Pittsfield, June 17, 1835. The family 
moved to Epsom in 1840, where she was edu- 
cated in the schools of that town and Pem- 
broke Academy. 

She commenced teaching young, which 
vocation she followed until her marriage to 
Charles G. Swaine of Barrington, where she 
resided several years. Mr. and Mrs. Swaine 
afterward lived in Pembroke many years, but 
left seven years ago to reside in Dover during 
their remaining years. 

Mrs. Swaine began when quite young to 
write poems for the press,, and for many years 
was a well-known verse and prose writer for 
many publications. Some years ago she 
published a volume of poems entitled ‘‘Leg- 
ends and Lilies.” 

She was a woman who lived near to nature, 
and its beauties appealed to her. With a 
heart full of love to God and her fellow-crea- 
tures, she won many friends. She leaves to 
mourn, beside her husband, one son, D. Loren 
Swaine, two grandchildren, all of Dover, and 
two sisters, Mrs. Rosilla W. Heath of Epsom 
ag Mrs. 8. Elisabeth Leighton of Millville, 


DR. GEORGE F. WILBER. 


George Fiske Wilber, M. D., born in Web- 
ster, Mass., May 15, 1839, died in the city 
of Nashua, January 21, 1911. 

He was a descendant in the eighth genera- 
tion from that Samuel Wilbour who came to 
this country from the vicinity of Doncaster, 
England, and settled in Boston in 1633. Suc- 
ceeding generations have spelled their name 
Wilbor, Wilbur and Wilber, all descending 
from the same stock. Doctor Wilber’s home 
was in Massachusetts, at Webster and at 
Chicopee Falls, till 1847, when his people 
removed to Gilsum in this state, remaining 
till 1855, when removal was made to Nashua, 
where his residence has since been. He was 
educated at Crosby’s Literary Institute in 
Nashua, at Kimball Union Academy, Meri- 
den, and at Westbrook (Me.) Seminary, pay- 
ing his way by teaching and work in other 
directions. 

After leaving school he was assistant post- 
master at Nashua, under Postmaster George 
Bowers, and after the outbreak of the Civil 
War he went to Fortress Monroe, in charge 
of the military post-office, where he remained 
a year or more, meanwhile continuing his 
medical studies. Afterward he entered Long 
Island College Hospital, where he graduated 
M.D. in 1864, then entering the naval service 
as an assistant surgeon, being finally mus- 
tered out in November, 1865. Subsequently 
he was for a while at the West, but returned 
East a year later, and after a short term of 


service as resident surgeon at the Long Island 
Hospital, he came back to Nashua, where he 
continued through life, being in active prac- 
tice there for more than forty-five years, with 
marked success. 

He was a member of Rising Sun Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., Meridian Sun Royal Arch 
Chapter, Israel Hunt Council, St. George 
Commandery, K. T., and all the Consistory 
bodies, being a Scottish Rite Mason of the 
32d degree. He was a member and a past 
chancellor of Nashua Lodge, K. of P., a mem- 
ber of Pennichuck Lodge, I. O. O. F., and a 
patriarch in Indian Head Encampment. 
He was city physician in 1872 and 1873, and 
county physician in 1875 and 1876. He was 
a trustee of the City Guaranty Savings Bank 
and interested in the City Emergency Hos- 
pital, serving on the staff. He was surgeon 
at the Home for Aged Women and a member 
of the Board of United States examining 
surgeons for pensions. He was also prom- 
inent in the Grand Army of the Republic and 
had served as department commander and 
medical director. 

In religion he was a devoted Universalist 
and by will left the First Universalist Society 
of Nashua a bequest of $35,000. 

He married, September 20, 1875, Clara E. 
Bowen of Nashua, who died May 29, 1910. 
They had no children. 


ELLA LOUISE KNOWLES-HASKELL. 


Ella Louise, daughter of David and Louisa 
(Bigelow) Knowles, born in Northwood, in 
1860, died at Butte, Mont., January 27, 1911. 

She obtained her primary education from 
her mother and in the district school, gradu- 
ated from Northwood Seminary at fifteen 
years of age and from the New Hampshire 
Normal School at sixteen. Subsequently she 
engaged in teaching, earning the money to 
pay for a college course, which she completed 
at Bates College, Lewiston, Me., in 1884, 
graduating with high honors. She immedi- 
ately commenced the study of law in the office 
of Burnham & Brown of Manchester, con- 
tinuing till her health gave out and a change 
fo climate became imperative. She accepted 
a position as professor of rhetoric and elocu- 
tion in Iowa College, which she filled for a 
time, but found another change necessary 
and went to Montana, among the mountains. 
She taught in the schools of Helena till 
improving health enabled her to take up again 
the study of her chosen profession. Mean- 
while she succeeded after a hard struggle in 
getting a bill through the territorial Legisla- 
ture authorizing women to practice law in 
Montana. December 28, 1888, she was 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
Montana, after a severe examination, and was 
authorized to practice in the United States 
courts in 1890. 

Taking an interest in politics, she was 
named by the Populist party, of which she 
was one of the organizers in the state, as its 
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candidate for attorney-general, and made a 
brilliant canvass, speaking nearly one hundred 
times during the campaign, in all parts of the 
state, but was defeated by her Republican 
opponent, Henry J. Haskell, who subse- 
quently appointed her as his assistant and, 
later, married her. She assisted in most state 
cases during his administration, but continued 
her own private practice, which soon became 
extensive and lucrative. In a case which 
she won in 1894, she received a fee of $10,000, 
then said to be the largest fee ever paid a 
woman lawyer. The year before she appeared 
successfully in aschool land case for the 
State of Montana, before the Interior Depart- 
ment at Washington, the amount involved 
being some $200,000. 

Some years after her marriage to Mr. 
Haskell, she was divorced from him and 
removed to Butte, where she was actively 
engaged in practice for some time, with much 
financial success, but had been compelled to 
relinquish her labors and had traveled exten- 
sively for her health. 

She had been active in woman’s club work, 
and prominent in the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. She was 
deeply interested in theosophy and Oriental 
philosophy. Of a serious and thoughtful 
nature, independent and determined, she was 
a woman of marked character and left a 
strong impress upon social and public life. 


HIRAM HARVEY DOW. 


Hiram Harvey Dow died at his home in 
Kearsarge, Conway, on Saturday, December 
24, 1910. He had had a long illness of more 
than two years, and had returned from Bos- 
ton, where he had been staying for special 
treatment, only the week before. 

He left hundreds of friends in many cities 
of the country, who had experienced his 
frank and kindly courtesy as their host of 
the beautiful Ridge House, and in his own 
town and county and state are many other 
friends and admirers, become so through 
appreciation of his honorable service in a 
number of public offices. 

He was, in the opinion of many, the best 
politician in Carroll County, using that much 
misused word in its true and best sense. 

Col. Harvey Dow was born July 6, 1847, 
in Wheelock, Vt., the only son of Joseph and 
Mary (Chase) Dow. He came to Kearsarge 
when only a lad, and began his hotel career 
by helping his brother-in-law, the late Edwin 
Merrill, in the old Merrill House. Afterwards 
he was clerk at the Kearsarge House in North 
Conway, in those stirring days when Samuel 
W. Thompson was the famous landlord of 
that famous summer resort. He married 
Clara Ella Barnes, the daughter of Albert 
Barnes, who kept the Summer House at Kear- 
sarge Village, now officially ‘“Kearsarge.”’ 
He and his father-in-law removed the Summer 
House from the foot of the poetic hillock where 
it stood to its crest and rebuilt and renamed 


it prettily. Together they kept the Ridge 
House for a number of seasons (until its de- 
struction by fire), though latterly Mr. Barnes 
had retired from business, and Colonel Dow’s 
son, Albert Barnes Dow, was associated with 
him. 

Colonel Dow was a good servant of his town, 
serving as collector of taxes in 1872. In 1873 
he was made a member of the board of select- 
men and served as its chairman for four years. 
Two years he served as county commissioner 
for Carroll County. He served a term as 
representative in the General Court, where 
he was placed on several important commit- 
tees and was chairman of the appropriations 
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committee. He was a member (with the rank 
of colonel) of the official staff of Gov. Moody 
Currier, and during President Harrison’s 
administration he was deputy collector of 
internal revenue. 

A good man is gone, one who was a good 
neighbor, a fair-minded counselor, a kind 
husband, a dovoted and loving father, a 
valuable citizen. Besides his wife and son, 
he leaves a daughter Helen, who is a teacher 
in the Parmenter School, Arlington, Mass.; 
and two sisters, Mrs. Sumner Hil! of Conway, 
and Mrs. James L. Gibson of North Conway. 

He was a member of the Mount Washington 
Lodge of Free Masons, and his funeral at his 
home, the day after Christmas, was held 
with Masonic ceremonies. Previously the 
Rev. Bruce W. Brotherston, of the Congre- 
gational Church, held the church burial 
service. 
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WILLIAM B. WEEKS. 


William B. Weeks, born in Canaan, May 
14, 1839, died at Lebanon, January 26, 1911. 

He was a son of the late Hon. William P. 
and Mary E. (Doe) Weeks, his mother being 
a sister of the late Chief Justice Charles Doe, 
with whom he commenced the study of law, 
after graduating from Dartmouth College 
in 1861. He concluded his legal studies 
with Foster & Sanborn, in Concord, was 
admitted to the bar in 1864, and commenced 
practice in Canaan, where he was associated 
for a time with the late Isaac N. Blodgett, 
afterward chief justice of New Hampshire. 
Subsequently he removed to West Virginia, 
but did not long remain. Returning to New 
Hampshire, he located in Lebanon, where 
he continued. He was well read in his pro- 
fession, but never attained an extensive 
practice, being of quiet manner and retiring 
disposition. 

In 1866 he married Henrietta M. Bridgman 
of Hanover. They had no children, but 
adopted as their son Ethan Allen Bridgman, 
now in business in Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Weeks was a staunch Republican, 
liberal in his religious views and a pleasant 
man to meet socially or in business. He had 
lived for years in the home on Bank Street, 
in Lebanon, which was earlier known as the 
Aaron H. Cragin place. He is survived by 


his wife, a sister, Mary E. Weeks of Canaan, 
and a brother, Marshall H. Weeks of Fair- 
bury, Neb. The late Hon. Joseph D. Weeks 
of Canaan was a brother. 


DR. ARTHUR W. BLAIR. 


Arthur W. Blair, M.D., born in Plymouth, 
May 22, 1848, died in Dorchester District, 
Boston, Mass., January 11, 1911. 

Doctor Blair was the youngest of eleven 
children of Hon. Walter and Eliza Farnum 
Blair. His father died the year after his 
birth and his mother removed to Vermont, 
where he was educated, preparing for college 
at Newbury Seminary. He entered Dart- 
mouth College, graduating in 1872. He 
taught successfully for several years, and then 
took up the study of medicine, graduating 
from the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and locating in practice in 
the town of Orford, this state, where he 
remained till 1886, and then removed to 
Dorchester, where he continued until his 
decease in active and successful practice. 

He was a Congregationalist in religion, a 
devoted member of the church, and an earnest 
and sincere Christian, as shown by his life 
and example more than by any profession. 

In 1877 he married Ellen 8. Chamberlain 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and she and their two 
sons, Walter and Hugh, survive him. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The delay in the issue of this double 
number of the GRANITE Montuty for Febru- 
ary and March, which should have appeared 
two weeks since, is due to a combination of 
circumstances over which the publisher had 
no control, and he, therefore, feels called 
upon to make no apology. As the magazine 
is published not as a money making, propo- 
sition (which it never has been), but be- 
cause the State of New Hampshire should 
have at least one publication primarily 
devoted to its history and biography, it is 
hoped that its patrons will overlook the 
occasional delays, which are a source of 
greater annoyance to the publisher than 
they possibly can be to others. 


The session of the Legislature now drawing 
to a close is the longest that the state has 
known since the biennial system was estab- 
lished. It has been characterized, also, by 
a greater degree of absence, and general 
inattention to business, on the part of the 
average member, than has been the case at 


any previous session; and also by a larger 
addition to the annual salary list, and the 
general running expenses of the government, 
not to mention special and extraordinary 
appropriations. It has failed, lamentably, 
in some things, notably in its defeat of the 
resolution ratifying the income tax amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution, in utter 
defiance of the wishes of the people, as plainly 
set forth in the platforms of both political 
parties; and in its refusal to adopt the reso- 
lution calling for a national constitutional 
convention to provide for the election of 
United States Senators by the people. It 
has done good work in some other directions, 
however, as evidenced particularly in the 
unanimous passage of the measure providing 
for the perpetual preservation of the natural 
beauties of Crawford Notch, and in the adop- 
tion of measures for the permanent settle- 
ment of all questions arising between the 
railroads and the people,—if it so happens 
that such measures shall prove effective,—and 
hereafter the railroads shall be kept out of 
politics and politics out of the railroads. 
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